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Routes to tour in Germany (jjjje 


The Castle Route 



German roads will get you 
there. But why miss the sights 
by heading straight down the 
autobahn at 80? Holiday 
routes have been arranged 
not only to ensure unforget- ■ 
table memories but also to 
make up an idea fora holiday 
in itself. How about a tour of . . 
German castles? 

The Castle Route is 200 miles 
long. It runs from Mannheim, 1 
an industrial city on the Rhine 
with an impressive Baroque 
castle of its own, to Nurem- 
berg, the capital of Bavarian 
Franconia. The tour should 
take you three days or so. We 
recommend taking a look at 
27 castles en route and seeing 
for yourself what Germany 
must have looked like in the 
Middle Ages. The mediaeval 
town of Rothenburg ob der 
Tauber is intact and unspoilt. 
Heidelberg is still the city of 
the Student Prince. In Nurem- 
berg you really must not miss 
the Albrecht Durer House. 

Come and see for yourself the 
German Middle Ages. The 
Castle Route will be your 
guide. 


D7T Lni DEUTSCHE ZENTRALE 
S.E. fURTOURISMUSEV 
Beelhovenstrasse 69. D-Bdoo Frankfurt/M. 
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Reagan, Gorbachov leave 
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Reykjavik empty-fianded 


llmixt. bjp MinrMUiD 


R eykjavik is the stuff of legend. The 
tiny conference venue will go 
down in history as u place where the 
US and Soviet leaders failed to recon- 
cile their views on the price of equal 
security. 

They could have halved the number 
of strategic wenpons and agreed to 
withdraw all medium-range missiles 
from Europe. Bui that proved loo am- 
bitious a turget. 

A full-scale compromise foundered, 
on the face of it, on President Reagan s 
Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI ). 

Mr Gorbachov wanted to see SDI 
scrapped once and for all and linked 


■ That was his handicap, and the pres- 
ence of the Soviet Defence Minister, 
Marshal Akhromcyev, underlined it. 

' Reykjavik was an experiment. Its 
purpose was to show whether a full 
summit in America would be worth 
Russia's while. 

For the time being there won't be 
one, any more than agreement will be 
reached on disarmament. The envi- 
saged fillips for the Geneva arms limi- 
tation negotiators failed to materialise. 

Was this all the result of the Ameri- 
can refusal to abandon a research pro- 
gramme of which no-one knows wheth- 
er it will achieve the hoped-for results? 

That is the view Mr Reagan's critics 
are sure to liold.Mr Gorbachov, having 
starting to point an accusing finger in 
the Icelandic capital, will do his best to 
reinforce the impression. 

President Reagan, he said bad e>*im 
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Chancellor Kohl (left) and Prime Minister Strauss of Bavaria (right) at the 
CDU party conference In Mainz (aae page 3) <i*ii.n<. swu Simon* 


progress -on all oilier issues leu w h w t , ... *w n pty-handed^BoOi leaders ^certainty 


amounted loan SDI ultimatum. 

President Reagan went some way 
toward meeting the Soviet leader's de- 
mands but refused to do so to the point 
of what he saw as virtual surrender. 

He was prepared to scale down his 
anti-missile defence shield, adjusting it 
to changing circumstances as nuclear 
stockpiles were reduced, but not aban- 
doning it entirely. 

The history of arms control agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union had pers- 
uaded the US President that an “insur- 
ance policy” -was the best guarantee 
that new agreements would be ob- 
served. 

The latest offer came to grief in a 
crisis of confidence. President Reagan 
lacked confidence in Mr. Gorbachov’s 
willingness and ability to carry out and 
strictly observe large-scale cuts with- 
out the pressure SDI might exert. 

Mr Gorbachov wasn't prepared to 
settle for anything less and mistrusted 
the US offer of a share, at some. future 
date, in the-Araerioan nuclear shield. 

Dramatic phrases such as a historic 
or missed opportunity are sure to fuel 
the imagination and make more diffi- 
cult the sober appraisal that is needed. 
t But for the sake of future negoti- 
ations, and future negotiations there 
will certainly be, it is important to take 
a closer look at the failure that was 
Reykjavik. 

Was it prepared ,too hastily and in 
too amateurish a manner? Was it held 
too inconsistently or did it inipredic- 
tably turn out to be a trap? 

Was Rekjavik Mr Gorbachov’s re- 
vised version of the (‘fireside summit”? 

On his arrival. in Iceland the Soviet 
leader could read for himself in every 
American newspaper how he had beeij 
outwitted in Geneva last year and 
forced to return home empty-handed. 


left Reykjavik empty-handed. 

The dispute will now be transferred 
to the propaganda level, concentrating 
on Western Europe as it did in the mis- 
sile modernisation debate. 

Yet the summit had a dynamism and 
favourable omens of its own. Both 
sides fell some headway had been 
made, as the While House spokesman 
put it. right up till the indeterminate 
conclusion. 

The US and Soviet leaders seemed 
ns sure to reach promising initial 
agreement as we must now wonder 
what further progress can be expected 
during the remainder of Mr Reagan’s 
Presidency. 

At the very last minute the individu- 
al clues of thread tied up in a hopeless 
knot. Mr Gorbachov’s linkage, a basic 
pattern from the outset, look firm 
shape. 

The two leaders'originalaim, that of 
defining points of possible agreement, 
grew increasingly remote. 

Assuming they held their talks in 
gbod faith' and there’ wasno 1 re version 
to the Russian tactics of old, promising 
the earth and then demanding last-mi- 
nute special concessions, the two lead- 
ers must be said to have failed as crisis 
managers. 

When they parted in disappointment 


they lacked the momentum t«« pave the 
way for a solution, and when the great 
leap b'lwaul failed O' nv.iiei ialise. mi- 
nor prugicy* lull by the way side loo. 

Mr Gorbnchov promptly hinted that 
he would be studying the reaction in 
America and elsewhere. 

President Reagan might expect to 
encounter media criticism but could 
hope to benefit from a wave of patriot- 
ic support at home. 

The Americans will show under- 
standing for their President's behav- 
iour; the Europeans will find it more 
difficult to understand. 

Mr Gorbachov will pay careful at- 
tention to the effect of Reykjavik on 
Nato. to its domestic effect (up to and 
including the German general election 
campaign) and to the unpredictable 
behaviour of the US Congress. 

If SDI fails to long outlive the Rea- 
gan era, with Congress axing budget al- 
locations, the Soviet leader can calmly 
wait until Mr Reagan's successor takes 
office. 

: If Nato solidarity shows signs of 
swerving he need be in no hurry in 
Geneva either. 

A divided West arguing about birds 
in the btfsh rather than pursuing the 
encouraging pointers at Reykjavik by 
means of energetic diplomacy would 
be a feeble negotiating partner. 

Leo Wieland 

(Frankfurter Allgemeinc Zcilung 
fur Deutschland, 14 October 1986) 
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CSU holds its 
own in Bavaria 

B avarian Premier Franz Josef 
Strauss's Christian Social Union re- 
tained its absolute majority in the .state 
assembly elections, polling 55.8 per 
cent. 

The Opposition Social Democrats 
polled 27.5 per cent, their poorest 
showing since the war. and the Free 
Democrats failed again to make a come- 
back in Bavaria, polling 3.8 per cent. 

The Greens succeeded nt their sec- 
ond attempt, polling 7.5 per cent and 
joining (he SPD on the Opposition 
benches in Munich. 

So there would seem to be few out- 
ward signs of change in Bavaria, with 
Herr Strauss and his party retaining an 
enviable majority. 

But he can abandon hopes of dictat- 
ing terms to Chancellor Kohl's Chris- 
tian Democrats in Bonn on the strength 
of his showing in the Alpine state. 

Herr Strauss can derive scant com- 
fort from the poor performance of the 
Social Democrats under new leadership 
in Bavaria; they were never a serious 
challenge in any case. 

The Greens’ success' is another mat- 
ter. Clashes over the proposed nuclear 
fuel reprocessing plant, in Wnckersdbrf, 
Bavaria, benefited them, arguably to the 
SPD’s detriment! r . 

But the CSU lost heavily to smaller 
parties, including one that enn be con- 
sidered to represent the CSU opposi- 
tion (o Herr Strauss. 

Given the. Greens’ undeniable sue 
cess, (lie Free Democrats must be parti- 
cularly galled by their failure. 

They need not draw, inferences as 10 
tlt^ir likely showing in next January's 
general 'election, but they' can hardly 
feel encouraged. r ‘ 

(kblnci 1 St adf-Anaelgur, [Cologne, 
13 October 1986) 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


US Congress upstages Europe 
on South Africa sanctions 


W hen European Community For- 
eign Ministers agreed in mid-Sep- 
tember on a mini-package of sanctions 
againsi South Africa they called it a 
“political initiative” in a bid to paper 
over its paucity. 

Their “initiative" was aimed at foster- 
ing dialogue between all races in the 
apartheid state and at promising the 
blacks Euro penn suppo rt. 

The Twelve also appealed to other 
countries such ns the United States and 
Japan to act in concert with the Euro- 
peans of all people. 

European Community Ministers are 
unlikely for a moment to have foreseen 
how soon the limited moves they had 
undertaken ngninst the npartheid fanat- 
ics would be overtaken by moves of 
much greater significance. 

Hnndly had their Brussels appeal hod 
lime to cross the Atlantic but the US Con- 
gress showed its mettle and put together a 
sanctions package worthier of the name. 

Sunken Soviet 
sub incident 

T he abandoned Soviet nuclear sub- 
marine took two power reactors 
and probably 16 strategic missiles with 
it to the seabed. 

Experts in East and West were at 
pains fo assure a/I and sundry there was 
no radioactive danger. The risk of con- 
tan lina lion both now and in a few years’ 
lime was said to be very slight. 

The protective cladding of the reac- 
tor or the warheads might arguably leak 
as a result of either the immediate im- 
pact or years of corrosion. 

Radioactivity might then be released, 
but a nuclear chain reaction was ruled 
out, and contamination was unlikely io 
reach danger levels. 

Ybt the Soviel nuclear sub incident 
showed that despite post-Chernobyl as- 
surances serious damage or catas- 
trophes cannot be ruled out in either 
peaceful or military uses of atomic energy. 

The Kremlin abandoned its previous 
practice and notified the United States 
almost immediately, but that may only 
mean Moscow feared a serious nuclear 
catastrophe might happen. 

Coming days before the Reykjavik 
summit, the nuclear sub incident off the 
US eastern seaboard called to mind a 
category that must not be overlooked in 
the superpowers’ disarmament talks. 

(SaarhriickerZeilung, 7 October 1986) 

R ajiv Gandhi's would-be assassin 
showed n sense of macabre symbol- 
ism in trying to shunt the Indian Prime 
Minister as he laid a wreath on Mahatma 
Gandhi’s grave on the anniversary of the 
Mahatma's assassination. 

He misfired and India escaped yet again 
by the skin of its teeth. Despite on outward 
show of calm by Mr Gandhi and his gov- 
ernment politicians and security officials 
in New Delhi were well aware that .the as- 
sassination of a second .Indian Premier in 
two years could have plunged the sub-con- 
tinent inm turmoil. 

It would hardly hnyc mattered whether 
tltc assassin or assays (ns Were $jkh extre- 
mists, as in Indira Gandhi's case, or merely 
a psychopath. , 


The Europeans have badly miscalcu- 
lated. In their dispute over whether or 
not to ban imports of South African coal 
Bonn and Lisbon in particular argued 
that such a punitive measure would be to 
iiltle or no point because America and 
. Japan would not follow suit. 

President Reagan was no less reluct- 
ant than European Community coun- 
tries to impose sanctions on Pretoria, 
but in the end even his veto failed to de- 
ter Congress. 

While the European Community 
made do with an import ban on iron, 
steel and gold coins and a ban on fresh 
investment in South Africa, the US 
Congress had no qualms about adding 
coal (more important) and uranium 
(more sensitive) to the list. 

The US embargo also applies to agri- 
cultural produce, excluded by the Euro- 
pean Community at this summer’s 
Hague summit for the sake of Portu- 
guese farmers who emigrated to South 
Africa when Mozambique gained inde- 
pendence. 

When further US moves are borne in 
mind (and they include an eud to air 
transport, a ban on computer exports 
and a freeze on South African bank de- 
posits), the European Community cuts a 
poor figure. 

True, Japan has yet to make a move, 
but the United States is South Africa’s 
foremost trading partner, so its sanc- 
tions weigh particularly heavily. 

In the final analysis die Europeans 
stand to derive scam benefit from nit- 
picking in respept of Congressional mo- 
tives. 

Some Congressmen may indeed have 
been tempted to make political mileage 
out of opposing the President with mid- 
term elections coming up. Others may 
have felt tempted to teach President 
Reagan a lesson. 

The Congressional package cannot 
entirely eliminate doubts in general as 
to whether sanctions are effective. 

, But what really, almost solely, counts 
is the decision on Capitol Hill to take a 
firm stand against the apartheid regime. 

Congress has set a yardstick the Eu- 
ropeans cannot afford to ignore, so the 
debate on punitive measures agajnst 
Pretoria can be sure to resume before 
long. 

The European Community summit to 
be held early in December in London 
could well be as dominated by sanctions 
as the June summit in The Hague was. 

The mid-September package was in- 
tended to demonstrate European anti- 


apartheid credibility. It failed by a 
wide margin. 

Initial estimates indicated that the. 
sanctions adopted (iron,' steel and 
Kruger rand imports) would not ac- 
count for more than 6.2 per cent of 
European Community imports from 
South Africa. 

Subsequent estimates by the Euro- 
pean Commission in Brussels suggest 
that the September sanctions will af- 
fect only 2.6 per cent of European 
trade with South Africa.' 

The US Congress listed goods ac- 
counting for rdughly four times as 
much, thereby sounding the intended 
warning. - Klaus Bohnhof 

(Kolncr Siadl-Anzcigcr, Cologne, 8 October 1986) 
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Qerold von Braunmjlhl 

(Pfotetf, 


Senseless murder of civil servant 
shakes German public opinion 


Gandhi: a hair’s 
breadth escape 

When Mrs Gandhi was gunned down 
her son Rajiv was at the ready to take over. 
He not only housted a great name, a point 
that cannot be overestimated in India; he 
also proved, much to clip surprise of qiany, 
o worthy successor to liis mother. 

With the courage of common sense he 
succeeded in a few days in quelling the 
wnve of violence between Hindus and 
Sjkjis and in giving his fellow-countrymen 
a sense of fresh hope. 

Sikh terrorism has resurged ip Punjab, 


C hief public prosecutor Kurt Reb- 
mann has variously warned of late 
that Germany’s left-wing terrorists are at 
least as strong as they were in 1977. 

That was the year they murdered Herr 
Rebmann's predecessor, Siegfried Bu- 
back, banker Jiirgen Ponto and employ- 
ers' leader Hanns Martin Schleyer. 

They were all killed by members of the 
“old” RAF, or Red Army Faction. Most 
people have failed to take Herr Reb- 
mann's warning seriously. 

In murdering Gerold von Braunmuhl, 
a Foreign Office official previously 
known only to insiders in Bonn, the suc- 
cessors of the “old” RAF have demon- 
strated the coldblooded determination 
and brutality of their modus operand i. 

After a phase in which they mainly 
murdered leading executives of the in- 
dustrial system they so hated, i lie last vic- 
tim being Karl-Heinz Beckurts of Sie- 
mens, they now evidently feel strong 
enough to strike at the country's political 
heart. 

Security officials have long expected 
this development, although they weren’t 
ex pec ling senior civil servants as well as 
politicians to be the target. 

While the manhunt went ahead at full 
speed after the murder of Siemens execu- 
tive Beckurts, the terrorists were care- 
fully checking the- day-to-day moves of 
their next victim. 

Braunmuhl is the first civil servant to 
be assassinated virtually on his doorstep. 
The killers showed such ice-cold routine 
that they not only didn't hurt a hair of the 
taxi driver but also quietly disappeared 
with their victim’s briefcase. 

Like the Beckurts case the latest mur- 
der indicates that the killers, kept a care-* 
ful watch on their victim and knew exact- 
ly when and how he usually went home. 

The professional manner in which the 
two men were murdered is appalling. The 
killers seem so sure of themselves. What 
other explanation can there possibly be 

of course, but — more importantly — who 
could have taken his place and played a si- 
milar role in India today? 

A world that for 40 years has associated 
India mainly with Mahatma Gandhi and' 
his non-violent struggle for independence 
is usually surprised at the degree of viol- 
ence and terror Indians are capable of. 

Yet India today is a multi-racial country 
the size of a continent with a full range of 
social problems extending from the Fourth 
World to the First. 

The dream of an ideal state is not iVhat 
is needed to lead India toward a better a 
future. Shrewd and competent politicians 
are needed, plus more than a strokq of 
good luck. Luck \vas on Mr Gandhi’s side. ’ ; 
(General- Anzclgor. Bqiu), 3, October 1 986) 


for the brazen way in which they seem to 
have used the same typewriter and gun 
for years? 

There was, of course, method, in the 
murder of Herr von Braunmuhl. Tlw/e 
can be no misunderstanding the message 
of a civil servant who is neither chauf- 
feur-driven nor police-escorted being 
machine-gunned. 

It is that no-one in politics or tis envir- 
ons can afford to feel safe any more. Fear 
and trembling are to be the cowiaiu 
companions of Bonn civil servants. 

Fear may gain momentum becaw 
politicians, although they may be ableio 
boost security precautions, can never 
achieve absolute safety. The state can de- 
fend itself in many ways but not even « 
can guarantee security. 

It cannot provide thousands ol «W 
servants with police protection from ter- 
rorists who prepare for their attacks nw^ 
carefully and with the utmost bruia%- 
The range of potential terrorist victims 
has Increased almost beyond compteben- 
sion, and the psychological effect of ter- 
ror can be expected to increase accor- 
dingly. 

Appalled though people may to* 
been by earlier murders, most have been 
quick to console themselves with ih f 
thought that they themselves are not in 
the limelight and thus lead safer lives 
than “the powers that be.” 

The terrorists have now broken and 
entered this zone of peace and quiet. 

Unrest is just as likely to result froit 
the realisation that despite spectacular 
successes the police have so far failed ey 
and large in their terrorist manhunt. 

Today's RAF terrorists five quietly 
have enough points of contact at 
and abroad and leave virtually not® 
behind them. ■ ' ■ v 

• •• Their success at covering- their irac s 
■ and (.evading ■ the clutche*^*/^ 
equipped police Is sure to make peop 
even more nervous and to add fuel to 
general election campaign debate. 

:The Void” political parties. would » 
Continued on page 4 
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■ PARTY POLITICS 


I 


CDU sounds 
confident 


at congress 



T he CDU’s pre-election conference 
in the Rheingoldhalle in Mainz was 
marked by a mood of optimism. 

■Party leader Helmut Kohl had no 
trouble convincing his fellow-delegates 
that the CDU stood : every-chance of re- 
taining power in Bonn after the 25 Janu- 
ary 1987-general election. 

The 781 Conference delegates left 
Maini the way they came; confident and 
satisfied. 

■ If might even have been better if 
Chancellor Kohl had warned against 
ioo much self-Satisfaction; 

The ‘reasons for this optimism arc ob- 
vious: the 1 presentable successes of n 
four-year period in government and the 
gloomy situation of the Social Demo- 
crats. ’ ' ’ 1 1 '-. 

A review of the achievements of the 
centre-right coMitiori government does 
show weak points, above all mass unem- 
ployment of over two million. 

A more optimistic picture was paint- 
ed by the CDU before the last general 
election. 

The fact that the SPD’s prediction of 
ibree million uiu-ni|il<i>cd was way off 
target, hbwever, means that the CDU" 
can quite fairly “sell" the current unem- 
ployment level as a success. 

The number of new jobs, on the other 
hand, 600.000 in four years, shows that 
the fight against unemployment has not 
completely been to no avail. 

Other assets of the current govern- 
ment are economic growth, monetary 
stability, the slowing down of new gov- 
ernment borrowings and the safeguard- 
ing of pensions. 

Voters are bound to have noticed 
these facts and will act accordingly on 
polling day. 

if nothing really unexpected happens 
before 25 January Chancellor. Kohl’s 
coalition government can expect to re- 
turn to power. 


a. 


A n initial and.cautiqus assessment, 
of the results of (peal government 
elections, in Lower Saxony shows there 
have been no major surprises, , . 

The CD,U, which, for the first time 
managed to. obtain pygj; 5 Q per aent. of 
the votes five years ago, lias suffered; 
heavy losses. ,, . , , , 

Nevertheless, it fared. much better 
than during ,the (State assembly elec- 
tions in L, owe r Saxony in. June, which 
were still very much overshadowed by 
the radioactive clouds frojn the .Uk- 
raine. . 

The S.^P,. . wpich, recorded an .nil*, 
time election low'in 1981, hqs regained 
•ost ground. . , ; . , ... 

Ho\yevqr, the Social pemqcrpts. have 
not managed to persuade a|i. thpse vo- 
ters. .to rejum tq. tlic fold ,wpo turned 
theij; books on the SPQ f jyg, years ago : 
and who vqfed fpf, (he. £PQ. during 

stqje assembly .eiectip/is in Jdptrr .. - 

Local , government elections are not j 
\t test ejections,, sipce yoles are cast on 
!| different issues. in different areas- . , 

I' 


The SPD is aware of this fact, which 
explains why the optimism regained 
during its party congress in Nuremberg 
has already vanished. 

If the general public is by and large 
optimistic the opposition parties can 
talk as pessimistically as they want. 
Nobody listens. ' 

What is morej voters don’t believe 
that the SPD can gain an absolute ma- 
jority. 

And who wants a Red-Green coali- 
tion? Not even the SPD’s Shadow 
Chancellor, Johannes Rau. 

The. CDU, • however, knows that a 
good past record 'alone is not-enough 
to overcome the problems it will have 
to face up to in .the future^' = 

- New issues wifi and -have already ap j 
peared on the scene,' and eqilally ndvv 
solutions will be needed. 

The CDU's : general secretary, Hein- 
erGeissler, has taken up the challenge 
of the future. Othdrs In 1 his 'party, in- 
cluding those in top positions, still 
seem to be sleeping! • ’ 

Manifesto of the future 


The “Manifesto of the Future” is no 
proof to the contrary, since this paper 
would not have been otherwise adopt*- 
cd.at this moment in time had the CSU 
already given its blessing lo a joint 
election programme with the CDU. 

' The manifesto, therefore, is no more 
than a “makeshift paper,” even though 
it does contain a number of ideas well 
worth discussing. 

The flexibilisation of working life is 
one. for example, ranging from the du- 
ration of working life to the number of 
weekly anti daily working hmirs. 

'***The widAifesreralsO fixpVMses its Un- 
equivocal support for technological 
progress. 

As opposed to the fears voiced by 
the SPD. the CDU emphasises the op- 
portunities provided by new technolo- 
gies. 

This clearly does justice to the “C” 
(Christian) in the CDU. In God we 
trust? 

Cardinal Joseph Hoffner's clear 
words on nuclear energy, however, un- 
derline that the CDU is running the 
risk of painting too rosy a picture of 
the future. 

A significant factor, in this respect 
may be the blind faith shown by some 
delegates and rank-and-file CDU mem- 

Continued on page 5 


No real surprises 
at the polls 
ill Lower Saxony 

• • . ' * *' ■ i •• ■ 

: The overall outcome of local govern-’ 
meat elections in; Lower Saxony, there- 
fore, is more difficult to interpret than’ 
the. outcome of a state or general elec- 
tion, ' 1 . ; ■. : 

In cach.city, district, and municipality 
voters probably, had local politics and 
the achievements of local politicians in 
mind.ratjier than;ppfitics in Bonn. ( 
i. After oil, this. is: What local govern- 
ment, elections, are j . supposed to be. 
about, and tbe warnlngs givcn .by vo-. 
ters to some politicians and the sup- 
port shown for others arerooted in the 
qualities, of. . local . politicians lirathed 
than the appeal of. the;political parties- 
to which they belong. \ j ■■ : .' .< 


Greens review relationship 
with SPD in Nuremberg 



I n the very Nuremberg hall/ where Jo- 
hannes Rau and his Social Democ- 
rats had previously held their congress 
the Greens palavered for three days 
about their relationship with the SPD. 

'While realising they Can only 1 imple- 
ment their policy objectives with the 
help of a political partner (the SPD),' 
the Greens find it difficult to make it ; 
clear to the party's loyal -and potential 
supporters why they shouldn’t vote for 
th&SPD in the first place; *: 

The • moderate members of the 
Greens (the "Rcnlos") call the whole- 
affair a 1 Kaalitionsaussage, meaning a 
discussion on the party’s basic position 
with respect to possible coalitions with 
other parties. 

Independence with regard to its own 
programmatic goals and 1 the risk of 
self-surrender when attempting to 
form a coalition; this is and will remain 
the dilemma of nil small political part- 
ies. ' ! 

It’s ensy enough to argue about the 
dilemma in public and even easier to 
do so behind closed doors. 

After all, many of the arguers no 
longer know whether the whole thing is 
strategy or tactics, assuming they can 
distinguish between the two. 

It comes us no surprise, therefore, 
that hardly anyoie l»*ok nnic of the 
fart that 'a i 00-page programme enti- 
tled "Transformation of the Industrial 
Society” was adopted during the 
Greens' conference in Nuremberg. 

Apart from a few of the ideologically 
more extreme suggestions, such as the 
priority of (he bicycle over the car in 
city traffic or the invitation to. the 
needy of the world to come and settle 
down in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, the paper was by and large igno- 
red. 

The fact that such Green maximalist 
demands have had an effect on the 
SPP is more significant. 

Who, for example, would hove 
thought it possible just a few months 
ago that the SPD would unanimously 
vote for a phaseout of nuclear energy? ’ 


Voters in . Lower . Saxony have 
brought; about a more, stable balance of- 
power than during the last elections. In • 
som? cases they have enabled-new ma- 
jorities; . , . . '.i , ■.( .| i ; 

The election outcome will neoqs^itr, 
ate .ppiit.ical alliances, on town. and dis- 
trict councils of the kind already talked 
about in Bonn. 

On some councils the Social Democrats 
have no option but- to form an alliance 
with the , Greens if they .want their man to 
be elected district councillor or mayor.; .!«:'■ . 

The CDU will i repeatedly -wagl Us. 
finger at such Red-Green coalitiohs, 
mainly because the general election is; 
just around the corner.,..- .. •••■.. > 

Another reason is to district atten- 
tion from the need to do ; top much 
thinking about Us own losses. : ■ • : : 

A party which has been rufflcd'and 
shaken by (he electorate for the second 
time in i. three mbnthsj: however; has 1 
every reason to take a closer seller It !■* < 
cal look at itself. -i} t ■*■■■■ - • • ■ • i n v • 

- {Hannoversche AllgcmeinO, 6 Oclobdf J$86}* 


Arid" who would have sc.rioy sly sug- 
gested that the SPD would' support art 
alternative defence policy strategy? . 

. Both turnabputs undoubtedly have 
Green voters in mind and the, hope that 
they may now regard, the SPD as a real 
alternative. . ■ 

. The Greens are going to find it more 
difficult to. dissociate, themselves from 
SPD positions. 

Shadow Chancellor : -Johannes- Rau 
apparently believes that he can put- 
even more pressure on the Greens by 
categorically- refusing to -allow himself 
to be elected or even tolerated as chan- 
cellor with the help of the Greens. • 

The: centrc-r-lght voters he seeks to 
convince will not buy this promise.*’ 
Together with the Greens they will 
ask themselves Why something which is 
possible in a 'Land such as Hesse 
should not he possible at federal gov- 
ernment level in Bonn. 

Bern (l Bridge 

1 (I.ilbi'ckcr Nuchrlchtcn, 3U September 1986) 

Strauss doesn’t 
rock CDU/CSU 
boat after all 

I n the end. antagonism between the 
CDU and CSU in recent weeks 
hnifed down io a differing charade ri- 
saiiuii ol the coming general election. 

During the CDU conference in 
Mainz Helmut Kohl referred to the 
election as an “indicative decision” by 
the electorate, whereas Franz Josef 
Strauss spoke of a “fateful election.” 

The moderation shown by the CSU 
leader came as no surprise to those 
familiar with Straussian tactics. 

The many recent verbal attacks were 
not apparently aimed at rocking or 
even overturning the CDU/CSU boat. 

By way of compensation for the 
friendly words he found for the CSU's 
sister- party Herr Strauss had some 
pretty nasty things to say lo the SPD 
and the Greens. 

He made qo mention of .whether 
there wppld .be separate. CSU and 
CDU manifestos or whether the part- 
ies would agree on a joint programme. 

Herr Kohl is kno.wn to be keen on 
the latter. "In Mainz, however, it 
seemed as if this Was no linger a deci- 
sive issue for the Chancellor. ; 1 ■■ ■ 

Herr Kohl’s behavibur’iri Mainz tfas 
that- of* federal 1 chancellor ' who feels 
confident of staying whire he is. . 1 

In a steady drone nit her than a rous- 
i ng's jp edch ! he diit lined the CDU’s gov- 
ernment pqllcy programme for the 
next four yearif. ' ' : ' , 

.The pbfty for its part lias made, its 
chairman a key figure ejection 
campaign to on, ] extent many would 
have thpiighl, impossible just p^few. 
month's ajgo. 

lii Mainz there were even first signs; 
ofg personality cult, t 

; Helmut Kohl Is clearly the main man 
of. the .conservative parties in* this elec- 
tion. -. ? .;*■•'•: , ■, - '■<!.• : nf 

He dofesn’t -need 1 to be -afraid 1 ! of 
Strauss. And'tf he's -not afraid df him 1 
he needn't bg afraid of anyone. 

(K61ricr St Hdi-AhielBfciv Cologne, fe October 1^86) 
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I s there really an Inundation of asylum 
applicants? Do we really face the 
threat of more dark-skinned refugees 
from Africa, Asia mid the Middle East 
than we can handle? Or are we merely 
being inundated with slogans? 

The legal and civic rights committee 
of the European 'Parliament has held a 
hearing on asylum applicants In Brus- 
sels in a bid to calm down the waves of 
emotion and conduct the debate on a 
more objective level. 

The views of all experts heard, from 
dry law faculty academics to spokesmen 
for Amnesty International, were virtual- 
ly unanimous in arguing that there was 
no reason for panic. 

• Sober appraisal of the statistics and 
comparison with neighbouring Euro- 
pean countries will, moreover, • reveal 
that trends: in Germany are far from 
alarming. . 

Very few of the world's 20 million or 
so refugees find their way to Europe. 

The grand totnl of applicants for nsy- 
lum in all Europenn Community coun- 
tries over the past five years amounts to 
not one quarter of the number of refu- 
gees Pakistan alone has housed from 
Afghanistan since 1978. 

Europe has taken in 600.0(H) refu- 
gees, ns against the 2.9 million Pakistan, 


Lander agree on 


sensitive issue 

I nterior Ministers of the Lander are 
agreed in principle that Tailed appli- 
cants for political asylum are now to be 
deported to crisis areas. 

This agreement, crossing party-politi- 
cal lines, is important given that an- esti- 
mated 70 per cent of aliens whose applic- 
ations for asylum are turned down conti- 
nue to live in the Federal Republic. 

There may be important reasons in the 
individual instance — in every individual, 
instance — why they should do so. Refu- 
gees may fear for their Hycs back home or 
simply come from an East Bloc state.. 

But the nilc of law >vitl in the long run 
make an ass of itself if the implementa- 
tion of deportation orders is the excep- 
tion, not the rule./' 

The losers will include those who are 
genuinely political refugees and whose 
applications for asylum ate bona fide. 

Christian and Social Democratic-ruled 
Lander have agreed to abide by standard 
deportation procedures, and that can only 
be to the benefit of a sensitive issue, espe- 
cially during a general election campaign. ■ 
Wolfgang Bok 

(Si lit t garter Nacbrichlen, 4 October 1 986) 


Continued from page 2 

well not to suedumb to. the temptation to 
capitalise on these fears. The stateand pu- 
blic stand only to benefit from politicians 
who are agreed on security measures. 

They must resist the temptation to ac- 
cuse others of transforming' the country 
into a police state, whereas they them- 
selves seek to defend the Federal Repub- 
lic by strictly constitutional means. 



No-onc can afford to be unmoved b 
the Braunmilh! murder. 

Neither political pnrtles nor thegencr 
al public enn now simply return to busi 
ness as usual. Left-wing circles ought m 
longer to feel quietly jubilant either. 

The murder of a civil servant will ccr 
tainly bring the terrorists no nearer thei 
target of destabilising the state and gain 
mg support of the mnsscs. 

There may be method in their mur 
ders, but their terror is pointless. 

Ludwig Harms 

(Hwinovcrschq Allgcmclnc. 1 3 October 1 986 


■ HUMAN RIGHTS 

Asylum: Europe must set 
the world an example 



a poor developing country, has given 
shelter. . . . 


Yet ,tjiq . growing, number, of asylum 
applicants has alarmed European pu- 
blic opinion in recent months, especinir: 
ly German opinion. ' : t . 

bi 198J3 there were 67.0Q0 applicants 
for.asylum in the European Community. 
Last year 1 70.000 refugees arrived, and 
this year seems sure to set up a new re- 
cord. 

In some European countries the limit 
of what has so far been organisationally 
and financially possible seems to have 
been reached. Small wonder govern- 
ments and politicians have, taken to 
wondering how to handle the problem! 

No European Community member- 
country has yet passed new legislation 
or constitutional amendments to limit, 
the right of asylum, the Brussels hearing 
revealed. Existing legislation is applied 
more strictly instead. 

Members of the European Parliament 
are worried by the growing trend to en- 
force existing provisions more strictly. 
Two years ago the legal and civic rights 
committee commissioned from Socialist 
Heinz Oskar Vetter, former general se- 
cretary of the DGB, Germany’s Dussel- 
dorf-hnsed trades union congress, a re- 


A sylum is an issue discussed almost 
entirely from a humanitarian view- 
point in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. Constitutional problems go virtu- 
ally unnoticed. ’ • ... 

The debate fails to take into account 
that the Parliamentary Council incorpo^ 
rated the basic right of asylum in Basic 
Law, the 1949 Bonn constitution, at a 
time when the Federal Republic seemed 
unlikely ever to have anything other 
than a net outflow of migrants. 

A decision was thus reached on a spe- 
cial German constitutional provision 
that is now proving extremely difficult. 

Until the 1960s asylum was of no 
more than theoretical importance, if 
that. In the 1950s Professor Carlo 
Schmid, one of the men who drafted Ba- 
sic Law and the right of asylum, wrote a 
book on basic rights in which the right : 
of asylum was not even mentioned. 

We are painfully aware today of a 
point the Parliamentary Council failed 
to appreciate. 

The right of asylum was formulated 
as an individual 1 right enjoyed by a 
persecuted alien, making it impossible- 
for parliament or the government to de- 
fine U in greater detail, 1 
in other 1 words, the constitutional 
right of asylum surrendered a substan- 
tial feature of German sovereignty. 

The right of asylum is a basic right 
binding on parliament and the adminis- 
tration and guaranteed by law. 

A number of basic rights such ns the 
right to properly are defined by-law and 
other rights can be limited by legal pro- 
visions. 

1 In contrast. Article 16 of Basic Law 
guarantees the right of asylum uncondi-> 
t tonally: Parliament can -merely lay 
down procedures by which the right Can 
be claimed;) ... , . 


port on the situation of asylum appli- 
cants in European Community coun- 
tries. • 

The Vetter Report has been complet- 
ed and will shortly be published. The 
European Parliament hearing was able 
to use some-ofits findings. • 

The Federal Republic would do well- 
to bear in mind some of the-findings ar- 
rived at by the Brussels hearing. They 
differ substantially from the , policies 
pursued-by a number of Lander, . 

• .The deterrent effect of housing appli- 
cants. in camps, not allowing, them to 
work and making entry and application 
procedures , more complicated . , was. 
agreed to be zero in the long term. , ... 

Refugees from hardship, war, torture 
and political persecution are not going 
to be deterred by organisational hindr- 
ances, inconveniences and deliberate 
obstacles. 

So the hearing opposed housing ap- 
plicants in camps and was largely op- 
posed to work bans and welfare pay- 
ments in kind, not cash. . 

The experts failed; to draw a clear line 
between abuse of the right of asylum 
and bona fide refugees! . rights. Defini- 
tions proved extremely difficult. 

Who is politically persecuted? Who is 
a refugee? AH the experts were agreed 
on was that the old definitions in the 
1951 Geneva convention and the 1967 
protocol on refugees were no longer 
adequate. 

The Vietnamese boat people are 

Constitutional 
conundrum 
stymies Bonn 

The definition of what constitutes 
political persecution is a matter strictly 
for the courts, not for parliament or the 
government. 

No other comparable countries have 
gone this far. All make the right of entry 
for aliens subject to executive and legis- 
lative provisions. 

This is an expression of territorial 
sovereignty as understood in interna- 
tional law for centuries. 

Unlike the Federal Republic, other 
countries reserve the right to decide 
who is a desirable alien, this being a 
right that can'be indispensable on both 
foreign and domestic policy grounds. 

The refusal by other countries that 
cannot be accused of being insensitive 
to the fate of the politically persecuted 
to acknowledge an unconditional right 
of asylum is intended to : allow political • 
leaders to react to changing situations. 

By the end of the 1960s politicians 
and constitutional lawyers realised that 
the well-meaning and far-reaching Ger- 
man right of asyltlm was ideally suited 
for immigration and abuse. • •• • . ; 

Many Yugoslavs applied for political 
asylum and joined the 1 ranks of migrant 
workers recruited to fill job vacancies in 
a booming German economy. ■ 

The number of asylum applicants in- 
creased to 4,000 a year, only to decline 
dramatically in: 1968; when an agree- 
ment on migrant workers was signed 
with Belgrade. 


surely victims of an inhuman 1 
even though they may not indi,i2 
be able to prove they were poljfa! 
persecuted. . “V 

Are young Iranian draft-dotW „ 
breach of the right of asylum foS 
into exile to avoid being used asc2 
fodder by the mullahs in the Gulf Cr? 

Hardship, natural disasters and ih, 
threat of torture are sufficient m2 
for seeking refugee status, speakers* 
the Brussels hearing agreed. Bui whm 
is the line to be drawn? 

Governments have so far been unabh 
in practice to ’ come up with a clear 
answer. Refugees who are clearly poKs 
icaHy persecuted are not the problem- 
they are generally granted asylum. ■ 

De facto- refugees are the problea 
people who have reason to fear deal 
torture, violation of human rights *4 
an inhuman political regime back ho® 
but are unable, to prove in detail iha 
they were persecuted on accouni d 
their political views, race or religion. 

In practice people in this category, 
such as the Vietnamese boat people, Sii 
Lankan Tamils and refugees from Iran, 
Afghanistan and Lebanon, are often not 
granted asylum. They are merely toler- 
ated, as in the Federal Republic. 

The situation of.de facto refugees, 
illegal in status and wilh no rights of 
their own, was agreed .to V*. Vw&ty \a 
need of improvement. 

The intolerably long time it takes to 
process asylum applications, particular- 
ly in the Federal Republic, must be re- 
duced. Deliberate obstacles must bed 
minated. 

Europe, Herr Vetter said, must set 
the world an example and guarantee the 
upholding of human rights and protec- 
tion of refugees. 

Thomas Gncl 

(Stuligimcr Zcitung. 29 Scpicmbct l'-‘. 


The link between immigration 
the right of asylum was particularly 
striking when, in 1973, the Federal gov- 
ernment imposed a ban on recruitment 
of migrant workers. 

The number of asylum applicants has 
since steadily increased, peaking dra- 
matically in 1980 when over 100,000 
applicants arrived. 

The basic right of asylum was > n 
heavy weather and the authorities were 
virtually no longer able td cope with the 
situation. 

When standards arc overstretched by 
reality; the law tends to be amended to 
remedy the situation. But an uncondi- 
tional constitutional right cannot be 
amended so readily. 

Constitutional amendments requirra 
two-thirds majority, and the Sochi sw 
Ffee : Democrats are not prepared l0 fin ‘ 
dorkt an amendment on this issue- 
When leading politicians,' incta®J8 
Helmut Schmidt; called w 

right of asylum to be redefined so as w 
better rule out abuse they encountered op- 
position from both the Free Democrats 
and the churches, who feel the Federal Re- 
public has still not' reached the limit of its 
capacity to house asylum applicants- 
As long as Social Democrats and 
als are riot prepared to amend the right o> j 
asylum and restore parliamentary 1®^ I 
the politically and constltUtionally nf® 8 ^ ; 
factory position will continue: ; I 

For the time bping the Federal CM 
stltutlonal Court is the only 'hope 0 * 
change of mind. . ‘ " ' ;• .- 

Aware Of the' reluctance of legislaton 
to amend Basic Law, the court has bew 
known to rule that' k dqristitiiflonal'P^ 
vision can change' in : hieanifig when ; 
foreseen facts- apperir in d new Hgljt-. 

■ - 'W€rm Birketimatet-, 

. (HanftoVbrBche AHjjelrtelrii. S OctodWl 98 1 
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East is East and West is West — will 
they ever meet in divided city? 


B erlin, 750 years old next year,' is 
still very much an anomaly. Mr 
Gorbachov may attend the anniversary 
celebrations. So may President Reagan, 
Mrs Thatcher or M. Mitterrand. 

Whether Mayor Diepgen of West 
Berlin will meet Mayor Krack of East 
Berlin is another matter. 

If they were to meet in connection 
with the ambitious anniversary celebra- 
tion programmes on both sides it would 
be the first time they have done so and 
much less likely than a superpower 
summit. 

The East German leader and GDR 
organising committee chairman Erich 
Honecker may have surprisingly and, on 
the face of it, genially announced at the 
end of September that: 

"It Is for us a matter of course to in- 
vite the Governing Mayor and Opposi- 
tion leader of Berlin (West) to the offi- 
cial ceremony on 23 October 1987.” 

But this offer could only too easily 
turn out to have been merely the latest 
move in a never-ending Berlin story of 
recognition and non-recognition and of 
a Berlin-style Hallstein Doctrine. 


Never-ending story 


It is a tale of Eastern claims to capital 
city status and Western dreams of Land 
status and of both sides being extremely 



ate and the Western Allies join forces in 
briefing Western visitors to the East 
what not to do in East Berlin. 

They are not to do anything that 
might lend support to the GDR’s claim 
to East Berlin as its capital City, such as 
visiting Mayor Krack or. signing the 
Golden Book. 

They must not sign documents, even 
on minor protocol matters, that might 
make East Berlin out to be either the 
GDR capital or an integral part of the 
GDR. 

On no account must they visit the 
Easteri) side of the Berlin Wall. Offen- 
ders are scverely.reprimanded, although 
not in public. 

The other side has proved no less 
tough in jockeying for position. 

Since Mr Khrushchev threatened in 
1 958 to regard West Berlin as a free city 
and separate entity East Bloc status 
fighters have done their best to make it 
as hard as possible for West Berliners to 
lay claim to the tics they feel they have 
with the Federal Republic. 

To this day views differ on whether 
the i 97 1 Four-Power Agreement refers 
to Bind ungen (ties) or to I erhindungen 
(links) between Berlin and the Federal 


retueium to yield as much as an inch.. j$J^ubhe, 
The never-endino sinrv beeiris with TThe ink 


The never-ending story begins with 
the Western view that in principle there 
is no Oherhiirgermeister of East Berlin. 

The Western view is that the city’s 
special status still applies to Greater 
Berlin and that the Governing Mayor is, 
by the terms of the 1950 Berlin consti- 
tution, responsible for the city as a 
whole. 

Constitutional traditions are taken so 
seriously that the electorate in both 
parts of the city is reviewed before each 
election to ensure proper allocation of 
seats. 

The House of Representatives is 
planned to have 200 seats. So many 
members are elected in the West and 
the remainder are left open. 

Last year, for instance, 1 19 members 
were elected to represent boroughs in 
West Berlin, leaving 81 seats open 
pending reunification. 

The subject is taken so seriously that 
the Federal government, the Berlin Sen- 


Continued frqrn page 3 

hers in the politicians “tip there in Bonn 
doing things right.” 

It is above all the task of Heiner 
Geissler arid kindred spirits 10 mak& 
sure that politics is nor just'viewed on a 
day-to-day basis. 

Herr Geissler has already announced 
tlit party’s deihahds for a grenter say in 
the shaping of patty policies! ' 1 

Now that 'the “clearing-up oper- 
ations” of the past four years ate fin- 
ished It's time for more active politics. 

Such demands will probably be hotly 
disputed within the CDUl 


the electorate. 


Heinz- PeterFlnke ■, 
(Stultgarler Nachrlchten,.9 October 1986) 


..The ink on the agreement was not dry 
when the Soviet Union made its posi- 
tion dramatically clear at the end of 
1971. 

A group of Soviet mayors planned to 
visit the Federal Republic. To avoid in- 
superable hurdles it was agreed that 
they would visit West Berlin on the last 
leg of their tour. 

Instead they returned straight home 

T he wording of programmes in the 
two halves of Berlin presenting ce- 
lebrations to mark next year's 750th an- 
niversary of the city's foundation is of- 
ten virtually identical. 

. Parallels also occur in the many indi- 
vidual events, especially. jn the arts sec- 
tor, with some guest performances be T 
ing given on both sides of the Wall. 

, The more popular events have points 
ip .common even though; programmes 
have not been coordinated, the GDR re- 
fusing jo do so. 

But East and West Berlin arc poles 
apart when it comes to the political in- 
terpretation they attach to the anniver- 
sary. , ' _• • ; ’ 

‘The salient feature of the 750th an- 
niversary programme,” the West Berlin 
Senate prefaced its package,^ the poli- 
tical srnnd taken on past, present and 
future.” . 

“The anniversary affords an' ample 
opportunity of taking a closer look at 
both' Berlin’s past -750 years and its 
present and future,” said East German 
leader Erich Honecker. 

; ' There is little to choose between the 
two statements, but the views to 1 which : 
they refer are irreconcilable. 

1 “Berlin,” the -West says, "remains the 
only .conceivable capital' olty> of all Ger- . 
mans. It Is the intellectual and arts'cen-r 
treofthe nation.'! ■ ■. : 

Herr, Honecker's view of; Berlin As, a 


from Bremen, missing out West Berlin 
because, they said, they had run short of 
time. 

That upset has still not been forgot- 
ten, which may be why the experts at 
Schdneberg Rathaus took such a dim 
view of Herr Honecker's televised invi- 
tation to Governing Mayor Diepgen to 
visit the anniversary celebrations in 
East Berlins ' ■ • ■ 

Was this, they may have wondered, to 
be the latest version of the East Bloc's 
three-state theory of Germany consist- 
ing of East Germany, West Germany 
and West Berlin as a special entity? 

If almost looks as though the game of 
chess over invitations to nttend the an- 
niversary celebrations has come toan 
end after the first few moves. 

The GDR organising committee in- 
vited a number of miiyors from the Fed- 
eral Republic but pointedly failed to in- 
vite Herr Diepgen, then threatened to 
give him “special treatment." 

Mayor Diepgen has invited his col- 
leagues in Rostock, Dresden, Magde- 
burg and Leipzig to attend a meeting of 
mayors in West Berlin but has preferred 
for the time being not to invite Mayor 
Krack from East Berlin, arguably an ob- 
vious choice. 

Both the Opposition and his coalition 
partners, the Free Democrats, have 
urged him to lake heart in Dcutschland- 
politik rather than vacillate from mis- 
giving lo reservation and buck. 

Opposition leader Walter Mompcr, 
SPD leader in the House of Representa- 
tives, has at least broken the ice, saying 
he will happily accept Herr Honecker’s 
invitation — if Western Allied represen- 
tatives also attend. 

They have the final say in the divided 
city, but they are not going to ignore the 
wishes of the powers that be in West 
Berlin. 


In 1981 Governing Mayor Hans- 
Jochen Vogel decided to disregard ni- 
ceties of protocol and return Schinkel 
statues to where they used lo stand in 
what is now East Berlin. 

The result was . an honesl-to- 
goodness exchange of art treasures be- 
tween the two parts of the city. 

in 1983 Governing Mayor Richard 
von Weizsacicer decided to set proto- 
col aside and confer with Herr Ho- 
necker in East Berlin. That, he felt, was 
plain common sense and anything but 
an occasion of profound and momen- 
tous significance. 

The Western Allies long frowned on 
his decision to go ahead and meet the 
East German leader in East Berlin, yet 
the GDR has yet. to make the encoun- 
ter out to have had the slightest inter- 
national legal significance. 

Anniversary celebrations in both 
parts of. the city are surely, worth an- 
other attcpipt to make contact. Events 
on both sides are mere municipal festi- 
vities, arid not even the official cerem- 
ony in East Berlin can be said to have 
the slightest international legal or 
Other overriding significance. 

Not for nothing 


No list of visitors invited to attend 
by cither side can have the slightest ef- 
fect on the city’s status, and not for 
nothing do diplomatic chnnnels exist 
ns a means of reaching agreement on 
details. 

Even Dvr 'i'agesspiegel, a West Ber- 
lin daily newspaper that is generally 
cautious on status issues, has voiced 
hopes of a “plausible way” of taking up 
Herr Honecker’s invitation to lien 
Diepgen being found. 

The paper's leader-writer made en- 
couraging noises, saying that “in Berlin 
much can be possible that ought, on 
the face of it, not to be possible.” 

That is true enough, but only if both 
sides seriously want it to be the case. 
Their next opportunity may not be until 
2036 and the city’s 800th anniversary. 

Otto Jorg WVls 

(KoIncrSladt-Amcigcr. Cologne, 1 October I486) 


Anniversary year: so much in 
common yet poles apart 

‘•S }S S':?"' I'-’’ V : > historic city centre is in the East a 

• / extensive programme of public \ 


capital city is that “it is the intellectual 
and cultural centre of the socialist Ger- 
man nation that has taken shape in the 
GDR.”'' ! - • ; ' “ ■" ' 

The International gathering of may- 
ors planned in mid-May in West Berlin 
to mark the opening of the International 
Architectural Exhibition Will be. 'fol- 
lowed, a fortnight later, by an Interna- 
tional meeting bf'mayorsin East Berlin 
to be held from 1 to 5 June. 

in the' West there will be n six.-week 
“historical funfair” next Summer. In 
East Berlin a two^day '"historical mar- 
ket" including a festive (irdceSsion will 
be held at the beginning of June: 1 ■ 
Local festivities will be held by indi- 
vidual boroughs on both sides,’ with 
wateroadcs due to be held In both East 
and West Berlin over the last weekend 
inJuly. ■ - ■" i-'--: '''■ 

; 'East Berlin has been in a better-posi- 
tion Horn the outset in ope respect: the 


historic city centre is in the East and, an 
extensive programme of public works 
began several years ago with the anniv? 
ersary.in mind. 

. Special efforts are being made 10.cn- 
sure that Fried richstrasse in the East is 
an attractive boulevard. 

Reconstruction there is scheduled 
for completion by about 1990. 

Fried richstrasse railway-station is to 
be refurbished, including a covered 
shopping centre, a cinema, a conserva- 
tory, boutiques' and . restaurants to 
brighten up the station precinct. < a 
Official ceremonies will: be -held' on 
both sides to. mark Anniversary Day, 
28 October 1-987. - • .■■■. . ■ 

On 23 Octobor a GDR ceremony ' 
will be held in the Palace of the Repub- 
lic, while >the East Berlin city council 
wi!l!hold:an)&nnlvbrsBryisdssibn'On 28 
October. h.:--, 1.! '• ■ ■ . . 

■ A- few ; miles away the! fouridation , 
stone of the German History Museum 
will be laid in West Berlin on' the city’s 
750th Anniversary Day.; • ^ i • in. 

. ; '< : ■ 1 - - i 1 Harttnut Jeitncifahn/dpa ■ 

(OQneral'-Anzdgsri fronn, 30 September 1 986) 
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Neue Hcimat, the housing and construc- 
tion group recently sold to Berlin bread 
manufacturer Horst Schicsser by (lie 
DGB, Germany’s Dfissd dorr-based 
trades union confederation, deserves 
much of (lie credit for helping to over- 
come the serious post-war housing shor- 
tage in Germany. Like West German so- 
ciety in general it then succumbed to (he 
euphoria of seemingly limitless econom- 
ic growtEi, The end of this pipedream for 
tlic economy as a whole nicnnl the end of 
the road for Neue Hciinat. 


HOUSING 


Neue Heimat — a post-war 
success story gone wrong 


A lmost seventy-five per cent of per- 
man homes were bombed to rubble 
during the Second World War; 

People bombed out of tf|ci'r homes 
stood in long queues alongside refugees 
anil cxpcllifies outside housing offices in 
the hope that their" families would at 
least be allocated a room somcwhci'e. 

Meanwhile, German vVo men 'worked 
day and night to clear away (he rubble! 
In many eases their hlisbands were eith- 
er missing, dead or still interned as pris- 
oners of war. 

As in the 1920s. workers’ self-help 
initiatives were set up to rim coopera- 
tive housing schemes, which meant 
building new homes in .1 country with a 
seven-figure housing shortage. 

1 rndilioitul means were unable to 
cope with a , housing shortage 011 this 
.scale. .What "was needed was a large- 
st ale solution." , . ’ ‘ "" 

With the help of trade union assets 
expropriated by the Nazis and returned 
after the war the KJeue Heimat housing 
and construction group was set up in 
1954. 

. h was the parent company of the 24 
trade-union-owned housing coopera- 
tives in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and Berlin (West). " " 

The Neue Heimar group buih haif 
million low-easi dwellings, helping con- 
siderably to overcome the post-war 
housing shortage. 

This large-scale solution to the hous- 
ing problem, however, was also the first 
lar^c-scalc betrayal of cooperative 
ideals. 

Trade union and cooperative mem- 
bers were no longer able to see through 
what the management was up to at the 
helm of the Neue Heimafgroup. 

By the late 1950s and early 1960s 
people were no longer all that interested 
in demands for - nationalisation and 
worker participation. 

The bywords of . the years of the ■ 
Wirischafis minder, the West German 
economic miracle, were: work hard, 
cayn money and get pay increases. 

Workers felt confident that their un- 
ion leaders would do the job right. 

During elections the SPD and trade 
unions were assured of the slipport of 
the backbench KatiQlhrb&itar group. 

That left the managers of the Neue 
Heimat free to gel down to the business 
of making money in competition with 

private building speculators. 

One clear advantage, of course, was that 
the union-owned firms were not faced by 
the opposition of the trade unions. 

Success seemed to confirm that this 
was the right approach. 

Housing estates sprang up like mushi 
rooms and looked us if the day would 
soom come when the housing offices 
could close their duors. ■ : , 

The magic word Was growth. •• 
Municipalities and Land und federal 
politicians had big plans; industrial'es-* 
tales, they claimed; would be the source 
of a new prosperity. , K . .. 

■They. dreamt of futuristic towns and 
cities with towering skyscrapers and hyr 
pc rqiaikcls, crisscrossed by motorways 
and expressways mail levels. „ . 


Nuclear power plants “off the peg" 
r planned well .beyond the year 2000 
f could fuel their dreams, they claimed. 

Municipalities drew up plans for sa- 
- tellite towns and many a local govern 
ment politician informed the managers 
of the Neue Heimat where they could 
find land for their ambitious .building 
projects. . 

There was a call for infrastructure 
facilities, such as shopping centres, ho- 
tels. congress centres and swimming 
baths. 6 

Special tax concessions were intro: 
duced for higher-income taxpayers who 
wanted to buy their own flats or houses 
and wpuld otherwise be forced to move 
outside the towns and cities. 

Neue Heimat was keen to jump on 
this major new band waggon and built 
up hoiising' stock, mainly on credit. 

The oil-price boom provided even 
greater opportunities in other countries! 
The sheikhs and the Oil-producing 
countries such as Mexico and Venezue- 
la wert plaiiniiig huge industrialisation 
projects. 

A growing number of skilled industri- 
al workers In tHe Third World would 
soon need housing. The oil sheikhs also 
had money to burn for luxury buildings. 

It seemed only natural to try and export 
the West German model to the nouveau 
riche primary producing countries. 

Once again, many of these buildings 
Were built on credit with the help of 
borrowed dollars.' • , 

During the years of growth euphoria 
hardly anyone questioned this policy. 

It was backed by all political parties 
in the Bundestag and carried 1 out by all 
Neue Heimat managers, not just Neue 
Heimat "King" Albert Vietor, who had 
already strayed unnoticed from' the 
"straight and narrow." ; . . 

Its backers also included the much- 
respected manager of Neue Heimat 
Baden- Wiirttcmberg and member of the 
managing board of the Hamburg-based 
parent company. Lothar Spat.h, now 
Christian 'Democratic Premier of Ba- 
den-Wiimemberg. 

The only people who really com- 
plained about exaggerated growth-min- 
dedness were rebellious students and 
squatters, who, for example, were trying 
to prevent old houses from being dem- 
olished in Frankfurt and, protested 
against plans for even more skyscrapers. 

These "long-haired revolutionaries" 
were not supported by the public at 
large or by the government. 

r T’he pithy announcements by the coal- 
mon that the work.of.tfi? parliamen- 
jnry committee investigating the Neue 
Heimat affair would not be affected by 
Ihe salj of the group only held true fpr a 
fortnight. 

^ The new facts.and figures, of the public 
discussion on cooperative, economic 
principles, homing policy and the situa- 
tion of tenants menn an altered investiga- 1 

tory framework for. the committee. ! 1 

■ ' Against lhc ; background of the numer- 
ous unanswered questions relating. to: the 
trade unions! decision. to opt out of their 
Housing and construction -group, an in- 
vestigation, into past wheeling and deal- 
ing by the management, of Neue Heimat 
seems more than out of place. 

The coalition is aware of this -fact and 
its. rescheduling- pf the hearing, of evid- 


The newspaper headline "Just look at 
these characters!” reflects the mood of 
"healthy popular sentiment” at that 
time. 

The economic crisis of the mid-1970s 
showed that the dream of limitless 
groyvth.was an illusion. ! 

It also became clear that the Neue 
Heimat had run up considerable losses, 
even though their vast scale was not dis- 
covered until many years later.. 

The DM 1.5m 1 in profits with which 
the former head of the Neue Heiipat, 
Albert Vietor, lined his own pockets at 
the expense of the group via Terrafi- 
nanz, a Munich company, seems no 
morp than a drop in the ocean, a mere 
ten-thousandth of the DM 1 7bn in debts 
which have accumulated up to the pres- 
ent dhy. 

Most of the debts result fro hi the pur- 
chase of prospective building land on 
credit and the construction of flats and 
houses'via outside financing. 

During the'economic recession Neue 
Heimat was unable to find buyers for 
this real estate; 

The revenue was missing, but the in- 
terest and capital repayment on loans 
still had to be paid back to the creditor 
banks. 

And then, even before the change of 
government in Bonn in 1982, a policy of 
tight money was introduced. 

Interest rates increased and the fol- 
low-up loans needed td settle debts be- 
came more expensive. • ’ 

As industrialised countries were un- 
able to buy as many raw materials and 
manufactured goods in developing 
countries during the recession period, 
the latter also ran into financial, diffi- 
culties and the credit-financed' industri- 
alisation and building projects came to a 
standstill. 

In particular, countries with the most 
ambitious plans such as Mexico and 
Venezuela found themselves caught in 
the debt trap. 

Neue Heimat building projects there 
lay in rtiins and the building land the 
group had bought was undeveloped. 

. There was a huge gap bn the revenue 
side, whereas money still had to be 
found to pay the banks, which were ask- 
ing for more deutsc hem arks for dollar 
loans becailse of the rising dollar ex- 
change rate. 

The trade unions invested DM1.5bn 
in the Neue Heimat Stadtebau division 

m an effort to fill the gap. 

The debt whirlpool continued, how- 


help tenants 


ence by the committee shows that it has 
acted accordingly. 

The investigation committee can nd 
longer be used -as a political instrument 
for^umon-bashing.” 

Activities so far and the latest decision 
to drop the policy of head-on confronta- 
tion are marked by election campaign 
considerations.- .. . ,. , . .77, ; 

Trade union circles Have closed ranks 
in the wake of the Neue Heimaniale; i ' 


ever, having long since draeoerf a. 
profit section of the NewHC? 
its vortex. 1111 

Ini 985 alone the housing groiin, 

corded losses of 

DM600m.DM200 mm oreXS 

of the big metalworkers' strike 0^4 
35-hour week m 1984. 

For 1987 the main mpfe Dalte 
lective bargaining agenda is a fort*.” 
duction of working hours. f 

This explains why.the. metalworbn 
qmon lG Metall in particular it 

DGB to solve the Neue HeiraaSb 
as soon as possible. ™ 

For if the Neue Heimat’s bsesig 
continued to be financed by traderui* 
strike funds, said oge union. official ■*. 
employers of the me!aiwo!*;™j„ dia “ I 
may just as well send us the pay W 

ments by. recgrded delivery du JiiK 
next few years”. ^ | 

If the Neue Heimat had declared ii- 
self bankrupt, on the other hand, d* 
would hgve worried , the tenants ev« 
more jhan the latest surprise sale of iht 
groqp.. . ... . 

Not all Neue Heimat tenants hart 
permanent tenancy agreements, will'd 
means that those without such an agree 
ment co.uld have been evicted ijfter 
three years following a compwbo/y auc- 
tioning off of the group. 

• The .decision to . sett ttas at lew 
gained time, especially since the new , 
owner, Horst Schiesser, has made a 
commitment to . maintain the So;iul- 
bindimg as long as he is owner. 

This social commitment on indivub' 
property rights, therefore, can only dtt 
expire after a transitional period after 
Schiesser has sold the group, providin: 
the next purchaser repays public loan> 
prematurely. 

This transitional period is ten yearsw 
Berlin and eight years in most rfr i 
■West German cities. 

■ In: municipalities with less liun 
200,000 inhabitants and in areisdlete 
there is no great shortage of housing 
there is a three-year period of protec- 
tion against eviction if the purchaser 

wishes to put the property to his own 

personal use. 

In these areas the rent can even N? 
adjusted to the comparable real levelia 
that area after just six months (but by no 
more than 30 per-cent over three years) 
Following the sale of the Neuf 
Heimat, therefore, most tenants have a 
period of grace until some time during 
the 1 990s. ■ • • 

• 'The social commitment clause for ihf 
low-cost buildings built during ihf 
1950s and 1960s. runs out then anyiflj’ 
and the rents can bcgradurilJy increased 
to general rent levels. 

New state-subsidised housing *^*9 
has rents which cover costs (oriff e ' en 

higher). If there is .to be any tow-cosi 

Continued on page 10 , 

‘ \ 

This probably prompted CDU.®* 
CSU politicians to confer ..whether * 
anti-union ejection campaign 
make some voters fed cqmpelled to siw 

their solidarity with the .labour mpvetnen! 

by voting against the conservative p^' 


mmee now na$ me chance to 1 
task °f appraising r^compendatibn 
reform Of laws dq'nqn-proftt 

Thp xiniqtion iq S.cljiie's^ec!?, Nqp 
mat now tefluires q new legal tram 
ableto set alimit toasellbutqfcpi 
live housing. . " ‘ . 

• 1 * X id J 1 ' Ur ill n i 


■ may be taken before' Ghristm 
tenants would be vdry grateful 

< (SDddeuUoti e Zeltun^, Munich,' 8 
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Famine relief is no longer in the news, but 
Third World needs aid more than ever 


L ast year saw unusual ups and downs 
in the readiness of West Germans to 
donate toward relief for the Third 
World’s poor. 

Africa Day raised an unprecedented 
DM 124m toward famine relief, but this 
spate of generosity soon subsided. 

A controversial TV documentary re- 
vealed that some of the DM 124m was 
still sitting pretty in German bank ac- 
counts weeks after the campaign. 

Doubts also arose on whether there 
was any point in aiding the world’s 
have-nots. 

Church , and private relief agencies 
noted with dismay the sudden resurg- 
ence of prejudice of old against deve- 
lopment aid. They were seriously worri- 
ed donors might call it a day. 

The Freedom from Hunger Cam- 
paign's annual fund-raising week, 
launched by Federal President Richard 
von Weizsacker, will soon show wheth- 
er nnd to what extent such fears are war- 
ranted; 

We will see whether readiness to lend 
a hand has deep enough roots to survive 
regardless of extraneous influences. 

The answer matters to 500 million 
people suffering from famine and mal- 
nutrition nil over the world. 

Distressing film footage from refugee 
camps in Ethiopia and Somalia where 
tens of thousands of people died of mal- 
nutrition really shook us all in the well- 
fed West. 



Gaunt children, mothers and old peo- 
ple at the height of the Sahel drought 
were famine victims whose very appear- 
ance was an appeal for help that could 
hardly be overlooked. 

Such appalling hardship cried out for 
relief. Cash was raised and food was 
shipped to the Sahel belt. Hundreds of 
thousands of people are likely to hnve 
been saved from certain death. 

Conditions have since change. Even 
in Ethiopia people arc no longer dying 
like flies. Rain has fallen, crops have 
been planted, disaster and famine relief 
is no longer needed. 

Development aid can get hack to nor-, 
mal. Conditions arc less spectacular, 
with, the result that some may feel spe- 
cial efforts are no longer required. 

Quite the reverse. If the world's poor 
arc to stand any long-term chance of n 
life worth living, then appropriate ac- 
tion must he undertaken now, at a time 
when disaster relief is not the immediate 
concern. 

Help to self-help must be given, a 
helping hand without which entire con- 
tinents will he doomed to underdeve- 
lopment. 

Now is the time, when conditions arc 


relatively favourable, to launch large- 
scale agricultural projects, irrigation 
systems and self-help programmes. ■ ■ 

Otherwise the next drought and fa- 
mine in Africa will be a foregone con- 
clusion. 1 

That leaves the question whether 
there is any point whatever in develop- 
ment aid unanswered. Experts well 
know that the gap between rich and po- 
or is growing ever wider and that pro- 
jects drawn up at the conference table in 
Bonn, Paris or Washington have done 
more economic and' ecological harm 
than good on the spot. 

Can development aid bear any fruit 
as long as the West spends about 
DM90hn a year on the poor yet insists 
on their hopelessly indebted' countries 
paying DM300hn a year in loan interest 
and capital? • 

Unfair economic structures that 
make the rich richer and (lie poor poor- 
er arc without douht mninly to blame 
for world hunger. 

The population explosion in Africa, 
Asia- and Latin America tends to make 
matters worse hut is not ns important a 
factor as is sometimes claimed. 

FAO statistics show the world's pop- 
ulation to have increased by about 900 
million to an estimated five billion over 
ihe past 12 years, whereas the number 
of people suffering from acute hunger 
has remained fairly constant at about 
50t) million. 


This may be attributed to a 2. 3 -per- 
cent increase in output of foodgrain 
over the same period. Farmers have 
grown .piore than ever before in the his- 
tory of mankind. . 1 

Statistically 3,000 calories of food 
are available for every man, woman and 
child. 

The problem is that resources are 
most unequally distributed. Thirty per 
cent of the world's population eat 60 
per cent, of the food, with some even 
destroying food to maintain price levels. 

The hungry millions can’t afford to 
wait for changes in the , international 
economic order. 1 ! • 

It isn't that development aid is inef- 
fective. Were it not for development aid’ 
over one billion people would have died 
from hot" having enough to. eat, again ac- 
cording to FAO estimates. 

Life expectancy has increased in the 
Third World. Epidemics such as the 
plague have been kept at bay. , ' 

Nearly 100 million meii and women 
now benefit, according to. a. Club of" 
Rome report! from small self-help 
schemes that enable them to meet their 
own food requirements. 

These are signs of hope. They are also 
a reminder that absolute' priority needs 
to be given to rural development and 
improvement in food supplies. 

Mcgalomanic industrial development 
fails to cater for local needs. It creates 
jobs in this country, not in the Third 
World. 

It makes the poor countries even 
more abjectly dependent on imports of 
overpriced goods front the donor coun- 
tries and leaves the Third World unable 
to break through the vicious circle that 
leaves it with not enough Ln cal. 

The latest industrial development 
Continued on page 9 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 





This book lists all the 296 regional car 
number jslates, describes what can be 
seen In the various cities and districts, 
and lists some of the attractions on 
offer. 
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Discover Germany through Its 296 regional number plates. Give your- 
.< self tfie pleasure of getting to know Its towns and its country. Ger- . 
many has many beautiful sights. 
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AVIATION 






New Airbus 320 scheduled 
for take-off in March 


'ii'.i .'l ■-••' ''a. 


• 1 ' ,J .i U,; ? 5 

A lthough the A 320 Airbus is not 
scheduled to hike to the air for six 
months Airbus 'Industrie already has 
1 44 orders. 1 

The company also lias options for a 
further 232 of these short- to medium- 
haul aircraft, 37.57 metres in length 
with seating for between 134 to. 179. 
passengers. 

Hartmul Mehdorn, head of the avia- 
tion division of Mcsscrschmill-Bdlkow- 
Hlohm (MfJU), a German member of the 
Airbus consortium, said: ‘ Whether the 
maiden flight takes place a day before 
or after 26 March next year is not very 
important. What is important is that we 
fixed ill is date three and a half years ago 
anti we arc keeping exactly to schedule." 

The A 320 Airbus is the latest in the 
Airbus family. The development of this 
aircraft brings the European Airbus In- 
dustrie just that much closer to its tar- 
get. which is to be a match on all inter- 
national markets with American-manu- 
factured jets. 

Europe’s smallest “whispering jet” 
has been a major international success 
from the outset. It is also a major techni- 
cal advance. 

U has a Much number of 0.82 (the ra- 
tio of air speed of an aircraft to the ve- 
locity of sound under certain condi- 
tions; 1,228 km/h close to the ground 
or 1 .080 km/h ten kilometres up). 

The plane includes every latest deve- 
lopment in civil aviation and despite its 
price of $33 million per aircraft it is a 
bestseller. 

The reason for this success is that, 
thanks to the modern technology built 
into the plane, it is quieter than similar 
jets, its fuel consumption is much lower 
than competing planes and it can be 
handled much more easily than similar 
aircraft. 

Hartmut Mehdorn, who For many 
years successfully headed a division of 
Airbus Industrie in Toulouse, said: 

“The A 320 is the best aircraft in the 
world. By comparison the Boeing 737- 
300 is old hat, although the plane has 
become the sates hit in the industry and 
despite the fact that every month 14 of 
these aircraft are produced. The Ameri- 
cans would produce more if enough en- 
gines were available.** 

The facts of the matter are that engine 
manufacturers are. having difficulty 
keeping pace with the international air- 
craft boom. 

Mehdorn's contentions are supported 
by the orders placed by Northwest Air- 
lines. The company, founded in Min- 
neapolis in 1926 and the fifth largest in 
the world, lias plumped for the Euro- 
pean Airbus. 

“Airline executives who buy the Air- 
bus A 320 are thinking of the future. It 
is absolutely certain that fuel costs will 
not remain at their current low level,” 
Mehdorn said. 

He continued: “At the current price 
level it is not important that our Airbus 
A 320 consumes 35 per cent less fuel 
per passenger-kilometre than the Boe- 
ing 737-300 and 48 per cent less than 
the MD 82 from McDonnell Douglas.” 
The Boeing 737-300, in fact, costs 


only $25 million. Low fuel -costs are a 
substantial consideration when looking 
at the purchase price. 

Airbus executives know this and Boe- 
ing executives fear this. 

By the end of the I9S0s and into (he 
1 990s the short to medium-haul Airbus 
A- .320 will be on top, just as Mehdorn 
predicted. ■ . 

He conceded, however, rhnt “al- 
though the future for the A 320 looks 
good it could have looked better, if we 
had brought the plane out 18 months, 
earlier. We have lost a market for 150 
planes." 

The first Airbus A 32U will fly in 
March next year. After it has been 
granted an airworthiness certificate by 
the German aviation authorities the first 
planes will be handed over to Air 
France and British Caledonian Airways 
in 1988. 

Major customers Lufthansa and Nor- 
thwest Airlines, that has a fleet of 3 1 1 
planes, will take delivery of their first A 
320s in 1989 and 1990. 

Lufthansa has placed an order for 15 
A 320s with an option for 25 more. 

A irbus executives in Paris, Bonn. 

London and Madrid were elated 
when the Northwest Airlines contract 
for ten Airlius A 320s was almost 
wrapped up. 

The euphoria was not surprising, for 
the order for the ten with an option on a 
further 9N cmiM he woii/t DMf».5hn. 

But the most important feature of this 
order is that it represents a break- 
through into the American market. 

Ten years ago it was only hoped that 
this could be achieved. At that lime Air- 
bus Industrie, the European consortium 
with headquarters in Toulouse, was 
having difficulty to survive. For 16 
months no orders were booked and pro- 
duction was down to one plane a month. 

There seemed little hope that a Euro- 
pean manufacturer could produce a 
highly competitive plane. There seemed 
no hope of a European aircraft com- 
pany matching American superiority 
and equalling the Americans technical- 
ly* 

For the past 20 years the consortium 
members, France, West Germany and 
Britain, have pursued this aim. 

In the 1960s there were more than a 
dozen aircraft manufacturers in Europe 
striving without much success, to break 
into the American market. Civilian air- 
craft production was almost on its 
knees. 

Then the idea was born to pool re- 
search and production capacities, 
know-how and finances. 

Instead of working against one an- 
other the Europeans decided to work 
with one another. 

Increased economic cooperation in 
Europe brought with it technological 
cooperation. 

.In 1970 Airbus Industrie was 
founded with Soci£tc National Indus- 
iriellc Aerospatiale and Deutsche Air- 
bus each holding 37.9 per cent of the 
equity, British Aerospace 20 per cent 
and the Spanish Construcciones Acron- 
auticas 4.2 per cent. 

Companies from these countries, ns 
well as the Netherlands and Belgium, 
participate in the construction of Air- 
bus aircraft. 



^T W ^l Mr l ine u a ? plann,nfl t0 bu y ‘ U P t0 100* of the new A 320 addition 
to the Airbus family, here seen at the works In Toulouse (Pho ™ 


In the next few years production at 
Airbus Industrie will be speeded up. Af 
present three aircraft are produced per 
month. In 1 988 five aircraft will be built 
monthly and from 1989 between six and 
seven. 

To these production figures can be 
added three to four wide-body conven- 
tional models every month. 

The A 320 is safer than conventional 
aircraft. It is flown by computers, re- 


US breakthrough 
a feather in 
Europe’s cap 

By 1972, despite language difficulties 
and production facilities located hun- 
dreds of kilometres distant from each 
other, it was obvious that the organisa- 
tion was going to succeed. 

On 28 October 1972 the first plane 
made its maiden flight. At that time the 
A 300 had no competition, but it did 
not sell. 

The oil. crisis did considerable da- 
mage to the aviation industry, and the 
European partners had to pour vast 
sums into the airbus project. 

The breakthrough came in 1977 
when Thai Airways placed a large or- 



der. From then on there was no looking 
back. 

There are now 27,000 employed in 
the airbus programme, to which can be 
added about 1,100 European supplier 
firms. 

Up to May this year 540 aircraft had 
been delivered to 57 customers. Every 
day 200,000 passengers fly in planes 
from Airbus Industrie, Toulouse. 

The Europeans’ market share has. 
grown from six per cent in 1977 to over 
20 percent now. 

Undisputed market leader Boeing no 
longer looks on benevolently at deve- 
lopments in Europe. Over the past five 
years competition in aviation has be- 
come murderous and aviation compan- 
ies are not squeamish about what they 
do. J 

The Europeans exploit to the full the 
special financial makeup of Airbus In- 
dustrie, which gives them greater room 
for manoeuvre than a company with pu- 


placing mechanical operating methods, 
and its aerodynamics give it an ideal 
flight profile. 

Technology has made the planes high 
safety standards possible. The “fly by 
wire’* systems make it i m possible /or tic 
pilot to over-run the runway, to fly too 
fast or on a dangerous comit. PWm er- 
ror is automatically correcfed. 

dpa 

t Bremer Nachrichtcn, 8 October Mt>i 

hlic shareholders such as Boeing or 
McDonnell Douglas. 

For instance, to get uu order from In- 
dian Airlines a couple of years agn 
France offered to give its assent loato- 
an from the World Bank, to help purify 
the Ganges and to give India priority to 
orders placed for the Mirage fight;' 
plane, to encourage the Indians to urdrf 
the airbus. 

Tactics of this sort enrage the Ameri- 
cans. Last year Boeing asked President 
Reagan to take prompt action against 
unfair European competition. 

State subsidies for Toulouse are a 
particular thorn in the side of officials in 
Washington and executives at Boeing 
headquarters in Seattle. 

It’s impossible to estimate just how 
much West Germany, France, Britain 
and Spain have paid for jumping on the 
Airbus handwngon. The financing of the 
project is a closed book. 

The participating governments oper- 
ate with advances to Airbus Industrie, 
repayable subsidies, guarantees and 
development contracts. 

Boeing claims that subsidies are *, 
the region of $5bn and SiObn — ww" 
is probably not far wrong. 

But the Americans are the®^ 
not entirely untainted. Half of Boeing 
sales are achieved from arms and aer0 
• space contracts. When the civil aviation 
side of Boeing gets into trouble Was 
ington helps with government contracts. 

Boeing, for instance, came througn 
the depression of 1983 unharmed, help* 
ed along by the Pentagon. 

In any given year military contrac 
.account for between 22 and 28 per<*n 
of Boeing turnover, . . 

The Americans know that oi rcra 
manufacturers cannot be compar® 3 
with other industrial operations, be- 
cause of the close relationship betwee 
civil and military research, deveJopni en 
and exploitation. 1 *‘ 

The decision to buy the Airbus 
both economic and political. 

Just like the Ariane space programnj £ 
the Toulouse consortium ought t0 
the European Community technolog 1 ’ 
Continued on page 12 
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1 ATOMIC ENERGY 

Controversial 
power station 
goes on-stream 


Brokdorf, the controversial nuclear 
power station north of Hamburg, has 
been a name in the news for 1 2 years. 
Protest marches and pitched battles 
between demonstrators and police 
have made regular headlines. So have 
impassioned parliamentary debates, a 
plethora of legal proceedings' and, last 
but not least, the resignation of Social 
Democrat Hans-Ulrich Klose as mayor 
of Hamburg. Brokdorf has finally got 
down to the business of generating 
electricity but seems unlikely to have 
bowed out of the news. 


A fter a final check by Schleswig- 
Holstein safety inspectors, Brok- 
dorf nuclear power station went on- 
stream on 7 October. 

This fait accompli is unlikely to end 
i the dispute over the dome-shaped 
reactor not far from where the Kiel 
Canal meets the Elbe estuary and the 
North Sen. 

SPD-ruIed Hamburg, which has a 20- 
pcr-ccnt stake in Brokdorf via the muni- 
cipal power utility, Hamburgische Elek- 
triciUitxwerke (HEW), plans to challenge 
in court neighbouring CDU-ruled 
Schleswig-Holstein's decision to give the 
gn-ahead for the reactor to go on-stream. 

The Social Democratic Opposition 
in the Schleswig-Holstein Mate assem- 
bly in Kiel also plans to challenge the 
decision. 

The chequered progress of a project 
named after an idyllic village nestling 
behind the Elbe dike in the Wilster 
inarch began on 12 March 1974 when 
the HEW went halves with another 
power utility, Nordwestdeutsche Kraft- 
werke (NWK), in applying for planning 
permission to build a 1,365-megawatt 
pressurised-water reactor that was to be 
the largest and most up-to-date in the 
federal Republic. 

The application was made at a time 
when opposition to nuclear posver was 
gaining, momentum. By the end of 
1974 objections to Brokdorf regis- 
tered with the planning authorities to- 
talled 21,000. 

Yet the Schleswig-Holstein Land 
government in Kiel gave initial plann- 

I ing permission, a decision followed, on 
25 October 1976. by the first large- 


Contlnued from page 7 

disaster may be spid to have struck in 
Tanzania, where ah international con- 
sortium built a gigantic paper works for 
DM800m. ! 

It was opened last November and 
dosed last May because world markets 
were saturated and the paper it pro- 
duced was unsaleable. 

If any conclusion at all is to be 
reached from past mistakes then it can- 
not he the decision to abandon develop- 
ment aid and leave the poor to shift for 
themselves. 

What needs changing is the kind of 
help given, and the approach adopted 
h y organisations such as the Freedom 
from Hunger Campaign is an example 
the public sector would do well, to fol- 
low. 

■ 1 t ■ Joachim Houck 
(Niirnbergor Nachrichtcn. 3 October 1986) 



Bird's-eye view of Brokdorf nuclear power station 


d'holo: Krug/frcig. Reg. Presidium Karlsruhe Nr. 2 16/3010) 


scale demonstration on the site of the 
proposed nuclear power station. 

The site was still a meadow, but sur- 
rounded by fortifications including 
trenches and barbed wire emplace- 
ments. 

On 13 November 1976 several hun- 
dred militant anti-nuclear demonstra- 
tors stormed the site, which was de- 
fended by police and Federal Border 
Patrol units, and 40,000 peaceful dem- 
onstrators looked on shucked at 
scenes that fell little short of civil war. 

Schleswig administrative court ruled 
in favour of several soundly-argued 
appeals and suspended the initial 
planning permission mainly in connec- 
tion with unresolved mailers of nuc- 
lear waste disposal. 

The court’s decision was upheld by a 
higher court in Lunching. 

Not until four years (and countless- 
court cases) later, in February 1981, 
was the go-ahead finally given for con- 
struction work. 

On 28 February 1981 Brokdorf was 
the scene of the largest-ever protest 
demonstration against a nuclear power 
station when 80.U0U people converged 
on the site from all over the country. 

The demonstration went down in 
Brokdorfs chequered career as the 
“winter battle.” 

Mayor Klose of Hamburg, previous- 
ly a fairly conservative Social Demo- 
crat, had meanwhile come to hold in- 


creasingly left-wing views on atomic 
energy (and other issues). 

He was keen to see Hamburg pull 
out of the Brokdorf project. In May 
198 1 he resigned as mayor. 

His successor, Klaus von Dohmmyi, 
maintained Klosc's ami-nuclear power 
policy, if somewhat more circumspectly. 

In October 1981 the city-state’s 
Senate decided that Hamhurg’s energy 
requirements would best be met by a 
wider range of energy sources rather 
than by participation in Brokdorf. 

Hamburg already used atomic ener- 
gy from nuclear power stations in 
Slade and Uruushiiilcl, and two more 
were under construction in Kriimmel 
and Brokdorf. 

Over 70 per cent of tile city's elec- 
tric power iinw comes trout nuclear 
powu slat iun> and litukdoil's output 
is no longer needed. 

Thai being so. the HEW sold all hut 
20 per cent of its stake in Brukdorf to 
Prcussenelcktra. the parent company 
of NWK. 


While politicians argued, construc- 
tion work continued at full speed. On 7 
June I486 there was anuther large- 
scale demonstration, accompanied by 
ugly scenes of violence, at Brokdorf. 

The power station is now in opera- 
tion, but that is unlikely to be the last 
or the matter. T hom„s Wolgos, 

(Liibi-ckcr Nuchrichien, K Ocinhcr l‘*K0j 


Brokdorf may 
pave way 
for phaseout 

N ow Brokdorf nuclear power station 
is on-st reant a dispute that went on 
for years is over, for the time being at 
least, and a new leaf has been turned aver 
in the use of atomic energy. 

The decision by politicians in charge 
of energy policy is a clear statement of in- 
tent to the world at large. The message is 
that despite Chernobyl the Federal Re- 
public of Germany remains firmly com- 
mitted to nuclear power. 

As far as the Federal government is 
concerned work can go ahead unhin- 
dered on the fast breeder reactor ni Kal- 
knr on the Rhine and Wackersdorf nuc- 
lear fuel reprocessing plant in Bavaria. 

The Social Democrats and Greens 
may clamour for a phaseout of nuclear 
power but the Bunn coalition will hear 
nothing of the idea. 

Wnckcrsdorf failed to dent support for 
Premier Franz Josef Strauss's CSU in Ba- 
varia, yet the Greens boosted their sup- 
port in the state assembly elections, poll- 
ing seven percent and joining the SPD on 
the Opposition benches in Munich. 

Now the new reactor at Brokdorf is in 
operation a number of oldlinier nuclear 
power stations cun be phased out. mak- 
ing atomic energy safer. 

BrukdotT marks tile end of an era in an- 
other respect. No new nuclear power 
stations are planned; Brokdorf stands fur a 
time when diversification was tlte keynote. 

Everyone wanted to reduce depend- 
ence on energy imports, panieulatly oil. 
and .oolitic eneigy sv.i-s jell hold the 
key to a new era. 

All that is left of that new era in which 
atomic energy was to emerge us Ger- 
many’s foremost source of electric pow- 
er is that there is still leeway for careful 
use of atoms for peace. 

The crucial factor in the future use of 
atomic energy is less whether all power 
reactors under construction ever go on- 
stream than how consumers behave. 

If consumers make full use of energy- 
saving options a phaseout of nuclear pow- 
er will be anything but wishful thinking. 

Peter K fa use u 

(NotJhi'M Zcit iing. Oldenburg, K October JMfij 


W c live in a post-Chernobyl world, 
and Environment Minister Walter 
Wallmann’s official statement made the 
point yet again. 

Even to want to call into question the 
risks inherent in atoms for peace could 
prove fateful. 

Over 90 states acknowledged the fact 
and took seriously Chancellor Kohl’s 
bid to hold a special international con- 
ference on reactor safety in Vienna. 

Herr Wallmann's statement to the 
Bundestag on the conference's results 
sounded an optimistic note. 

More, he said, had been accom- 
plished than might realistically have 
been expected. 

That may be true, but the countries 
concerned can only prove him right in 
the years ahead. 

Eycn so, the mere fact that the con- 
ference has been held must be rated as a 
success. In other circumstances it would 
have taken years of preparations to get 
so many governments: round a confer- 
ence table. 

This may be a regrettable faot but it Is 
one tlml clearly cannot be changed. As 
in private life, the world's leading public 
figures are only wise after the event. 


Over 90 states 
confer on 
reactor safety 

, Herr Wallmann is right in stressing 
that it would be simply provincial to as- 
sess the risks involved in harnessing nuc- 
lear power on a purely national basis. 

Chernobyl has shown that such a 
blinkered approach might either foster 
llluslonary hopes or lead to bitter disap- 
pointments, 

A national phaseout of atomic energy 
would clearly not make the situation 
safer as long as others failed to follow 
suit, the risks being no respecter of 
frontiers. - 1 

. The alternative is, for the time being, 
to make every effort to ensure con 1 - 
trolled and universally' verifiable safety 
of nuclear reactors, 

All states that operate or plan to Op- 
erate reactors evidently have no objec- 
tions In principle to reaching agreement 
oh this point. • 


The Opposition Social Democrats 
have seen fit to make the Vienna con- 
ference out to have been a skilfully en- 
gineered publicity event for nuclear 
power. 

This view merely shows how far the 
SPD has isolated itself on this issue. It 
was plain to see in Vienna that many 
countries, especially Third World 
states, are keen to harness atoms for 
peace. 

They must be made to understand the 
message, that a high, price needs paying 
for safety. 

The SPD once itself held this view* 
and Herr Wallmann had a Social Dem- 
ocratic quotation at the ready, ■ . 

"Tho energy requirements of most 
developing countries can only be met by 
nuclear power,” the SPD is on record as 
having stated, and the point cannot be 
disputed. 

: The Social Democrats* volte-face is 
amazing, even in a general election cam- 
paign, especially when they would do 
better to iquletly- Teach- all-party agree- 
ment on an issue that has long ceased to 
be of merely national importance. 

KaM Hugo Pruys 

(Nordwcst Zeitung, Oldenburg, 3 October 1986) 
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Major new art gallery is veteran 
German newsman’s brainchild 


E mdcn, on the Dutch border near the 
North Sea, is an. unusual location for 
a major new art gallery. So is the man be- 
hind it, veteran journalist Henri Nannen, 
and his plans to include a school, or 
painting for children. 

So it was, perhaps, not so surprising 
after all that the head of stale, Richard 
von Weizsacker, attended the opening 
ceremony at the Emden Kunsthal/e. 

It is the smallest new museum to have 
been opened recently in Germany but 
the advance publicity was so effective, 
despite its being off the beaten track in 
Emden, that journalists and art- lovers 
converged on Emden in droves for the 
opening ceremony. • • 

The Etndeu Kunsthalle is not just spe- 
cial in having been newly built in the 
hack woods, as it were, but in both the 
collection and the building hnving been 
the brainchild of one mnn. 

Henri Nartncn, a household name hs 
editor-in-chief of .Stem magazine for dc- 
cndcs, drew up the idea and supervised 
the project to his own liking, and it isn't 
just a minor offering to his home town by 
a returned native son. 

Nannen has invested his entire life's 
savings in the Kunslhalle, which is thus 
the crowning achievement of a busy aiid 
successful working life. 

It all began when he. left Stern in De- 
cember 1983 after 33 years with the 
Hamburg magazine, then worked for a 
short while as an art dealer. 

He had always been an arl-iovcr (he 
studied art history at university) and was 
particularly fond of. German expression- 
ism. Gabriele Miintcr gave him his first 
painting in Murnau in the 1940s. 





Continued from page 6 

housing for low-income families in 10 
years' time the government will have to 
amend the laws relating to- publicly 
subsidised housing anyway. 

One alternative could be to directly 
subsidise these families, which would 
otherwise have to look for accommo- 
dation on the free real estate market. 

The sale of Ncue fceirriat to the 
bread manufacturer Horst Schiesser, 
therefore, is probably' more of a disap- 
pointment to the creditor banks than 
to tenants. 

, The banks were hop i rig to be able to 
acquire the healthy trade union-owned 
enterprises, in particular Volksfur- 
sorge, the insurance group, and the 
Bank fur Gemeinwirtschafl, as a secur- 
ity for Ncue Heimat’s debts. 

Although the crafty sales deal may 
help the DGB' save' the remaining 
cooperative enterprises there is not a 
great deal left of the original intentions 
of the cooperative ideal. 

The only really cooperative organis- 
ations now are the numerous self-help 
initiatives supported by the Greens 
and other alternative political groups, 
which arc modelled on the self-help 

cooperatives of the 1920s. i : 

Will, the new cooperatives learn 
from the mistakes Qf their. predeces- 
sors or will they too be swallowed up 
by the tough curiipetition of market 
forces? . . 

. Jtirgq/i Puenbostci .< 
. (I>t!lil»al|c3 Allgcmcincs Sonntagsbloii, 
Harabu rg, £ October 1986) 


to visitors to be tol- 
erant when they 
failed to understand 
a work of- art. That, 
he said, was why the 
idea of an attached 
school of painting - 
for children was 
such a happy one. 

The Kunsthalle nes- 
tles in woodland in. 
the bend of a canal 
yet is in the centre of 
town. The architect, 

Friedrich Spengelin 
from Hanover, 
chose a restrained 
and unpretentious 
redbrick design con- 
sisting of various 
staggered buildings 
providing both 
openings and cover 
and vaguely reminis- Straight from the 
cent of Dutch or- Girls, 1923, oil on 
Scandinavian work. 

The foyer is a functional point of arrival 
and referral, not a magnificent lobby. 

There is a staircase leading up to the 
gallery proper, with the cafeteria to the 
right and the offices to the left on the 
ground floor. 

The cafeteria incorporates a Tiffany 
stnined glass window from Nannen's old 
Hamburg apartment. It looks out on to a 
courtyard full of sculpture, particularly an 
outsize female by Gcrluird Marcks. 

Alongside die paintings Nannen's 
sculpture collection is mainly of interest 
because of the attention it pays to German 
figurative work, which other museums in 
the Federal Republic have tended to neg- 
lect. 

There is outstanding work by Barlach. 
Kolbe, Kasper, Marcks, Blumenthnl and 
Stadler and, more contemporaneously, Pe- 
ter Grossbach from Cologne. 

In the upper storey the somewhat nar- 
row impression opens out into a flowing 
spatial landscape consisting of two large, 
halls with skylights and smaller rooms to 
the side. 

Paintings are hung largely in keeping 
with optical considerations, links regularly 
being established between paintings, draw- 
ings and prints. ' 


As he mad 5 his way in the world he 
gradually bought paintings, drawings, 
prints and sculpture he liked. 

Even in later years when he planned 
to house his collection in a gallery he was 
still guided by his personal taste and in- 
terests and resisted the temptation to do- 
cument every trends ■ 

. What makes the collection so delight- 
ful is surely the naive and fresh approach 
and the pleasure in making a discovery 
that are the hallmarks of the keen patron 
and donor. 

The instinctive, as opposed to syste- 
matic. way in which the collection took 
shape is typical. It : is accompanied by 
anecdotes Nannen tells with pathos and 
humour. 

Books could be written about the 
begging letters he wrote and visits, lie 
paid when his own funds were no longer 
quite enough to foot the bill. 

He borrowed works of art from art- 
ists* widows (a number oF important 
works, of sculpture, for instance) and 
persuaded a manufacturers donate him 
the tiles for the museum's kitchen and 
toilets. 

Lower Saxony .was persuaded to fund 
the project in the general atmosphere of. 
euphoria too. 

Lower Saxony's economic develop- 
ment department contributed 
DM430,000, toward the cost of the 
building. The Ministry of Arts and Scir 
ence contributed a further DM400,000. 

The building cost about DM6.5m in 
all. Nannen has sunk all his money into 
the venture and iipkeep arid follow-on 
costs must be borne in mind he is still 
very much on the lookout for funds. 

His latest venture is an Association of 
Friends of the Kunsthalle. Annual pinn- 
ing costs of DM400,000 have yet to be 
covered, but he is confident that Emden 
will help him. 

A tireless worker who has no qualms 
about clambering up a ladder and doing 
the donkey work himself, he is confident 
young people will lend ai hand in various 
ways - free of charge and to support a 

deserving cause. 

Yet the inu&eum, 
built on the basis of 
the will-power apd 
passion of an ama- 
teur, is anything but 
amateur in appear- 
ance. The building , 
has been complet- 
ed, the collection is-, 
in place, and, the 
opening , was , at- 
tended by President; 
von Weizsiickcr, 
who declined to- at-. j[ 
tend a recent, open-: 
ing in Cologne, .The 
President described 
the museum as an (■/ 

“expression, of Frir J 
sian 'Community 
spirit of old" and 
not just a hobby. It 
gave expression,. he ., 
said, , to the feeling, 






Roaring Twenties: Karl- Hater’s Tiller 
canvas. 

Visitors as they go up the stairs will fits 
see two paintings by Max Beckmann, ooe 
entitled Quappj in a Green Dress and the 
other a magnificent Italian landscape he 
painted in the 1930s. 

Many a well-known artist’s work mil 
then be recognised to the right, such i< 
paintings by Kokoschka, Otto Muellerand 
Emil Nolde. 

The left houses Nannen's wide-rangiw 
collection of work dating back loi-. 
1920s Neue Sachlichkeii or new rcaiisn 
movement. 

f Xhis unorthodox juxtaposition of well- 
known, established painters and work by 
less well-known artists is typical of Nan- 
nen's collection. 

His instinct may not invariably ha' e 
served him unfailingly, but his arrange- 
ment ensures interesting discoveries that 
justify the approach,.- 

One is Hans Ludwig Katz, a 
who emigrated to South Africa in.1934 
and has been totally forgotten in Orniony. 

The new Kunsthalle lias five fascinat- 
ing paintings by Katz. They, partly re- 
miqd the viewer of Christian Schad s 
magic realism. They. also call to mind the 
allegorical illusions of Beckmann. 

But the weight lest, foundation of 

new museum undoubtedly 
collection of expressionist art, 
outstanding work by the Briickettri/r' 
er Reiter groups and splending 
by the great loners Nolde and Rp^ s ; 

Nannen is.shown by his colled* 00 
be, a man of strong gesture ^ 

lours and emotions clearly, mean ' , ^ nor 
than complicated concepts 

Just as he intuitively always kne'M* 
editor of Stent, what.^s readers wanted) 
he seems, to have a gut sense 61* wfwl ^ *£. 

This,, intuitive view., n^s . dangers, 
course, as is clear from the .cod**'?? 0 
ary art on .show f if not earlier)^ 

, The contemporary ^ecrici ri , j? , . 
question the weakest jntheKuhstf] a !j c ' 

References to ‘ coriierriporary , 5$*? 
pluralism are no excuse. ..... ij: . . 

Thfe^e ard a 'br' - ^^ 


artdably mljjht hWe ‘taken up toe clue . ,, 
exfefessidmst tfiread. j!"\ '■ 

BW they proved as ineffectual as tl£ 
few. exhibit* represent the informal of w 

. ; , ..Continued on page t3*i 
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Takeovers preoccupy book 
trade in Frankfurt 


T his year’s Frankfurt Book Fair' has 
just closed arid as ever it hris its ad- 
mirers and detractors, dUpehding on the 
visitor’s standpoint. • • ; • 

1 Professional exhibitors,"' publishers 
and booksellers are popularly believed 
tocondemn it far less than visitors, who 
roam aimlessly through the supposed 
chaos and are not tempted to 'read atiy j 
thing from the - colourful displays of 
books. 

The times are long since past when 
British authoress Nancy Mitfofd visited 
the shabby halls of theTair, where loud 
discussion about royalties and copy-* 
right, book dubs and printing runs 
could' be heard so that • Miss Mitford 
ironically commented: “What a remark- 
able book messl" ■ ■ 

; Many things are now much. better or- 
ganised, although there now are more 
prophets of gloom who look back to tbe 
limes when: the Fair was a mess, al- 
though perhaps not to the limes when 
Franz Beckenbauer and Muhammed Ali 
were star authors and perhaps not to the 
times of sit-insand police with trunche- 
ons and dogs. To .them the Fair has 
nothing mu.ch to do with books. 

What should the world’s largest book 
fair be and try to achieve? Should it be a 
shop window for the book trade and for 
renders of the titles published during 
the year? 


Trade.. meeting ,place ,, 

Should it be an international meeting 
place for the trade so that publishers 
and booksellers can all meet together in 
one place, saving themselves the bother 
of having to chase round the world to 
keep in contact? 

Or should authors' be there to pro- 
mote their books and give an account of 
themselves? The book itself does not 
carry enough conviction. People want to 
know something about the people be- 
hind the book. 

There are some authors who avoid 
the Frankfurt Book Fair like the plague. 
John le Carre, for instance, gives Frank- 
furt a wide berth and steers clear of ev- 
ery attempt to interview him, and his 
publishers serve him well, having little 
to say about their author. 

This year a few new publications 
were launched in a tasteful manner — 
no great crowds at the presentation 
where members of the public could 
grasp the hand of an author, just a mod- 
est opportunity ' to' find blit about .the 
new publications for those interested. 

The Piper and Beck publishing 
houses disguised these events as public 
readings of publications by their au- 
thors. 

j Paul ,^atzlawick,.wljpse boqk Anlei- 
tnng zum Ungliickliphseiit ,. (How to Be 
Unhappy), that maintains that Germans 
try to pursue happiness but always end 
up unhappy, has become a bestseller in 
Germany. 

! He took the opportunity to lecture at 

t ihe Book Fair on ihe.th^nje (hat (rer- 
uns come a cropper in thinking that 
tppincss can be bought ljkc an article 
jai a supermarlcctj.pr.eveij lcarnl. 
amusing alienations such as these can 
boomerang. 

I Historian Peter Gay, just as seductive 
and- equally draped in the mantle of sci- 


ence, told passers-by that the Victorians 
were far less prudish than they are made 
out to have been. 

Volumes of memoirs whose authors 
do not appear at the Fair are, granted, 
half-hearted affairs. 

•‘Golo- Mann's - volume of reminis- 
cences of his youth, whose serialisation 
in a major Frankfurt newspaper has 
whetted readers' appetites for- the work, 
was one of the most prominent new pu- 
blications at this year’s Fair. 

The book is appearing during its pu- 
blishers' 100th anniversary year, S 
Fischer Verlag, so the publishers’ ad- 
vertising for the anniversary and the 
book go welltogcther. 

Bruno Krcisky, former Austrian 
chancellor, was assured of a witty eul- 
ogy from writer-journalist Francois 
Bondy, Bondy said that Kreisky. unlike 
in the first volume of his memoirs, 
would bluntly name politicians by name 
in the second volume. 

Blunt but genial Kreisky wasn’t say- 
ing whether it would. So il may yet be as 
evasive as the first volume. 

Other publishing houses, such as Al- 
fred Knopf of New York, did a lot of 
mystery- mo nge ring about manuscript 
received from the exiled Russian dissi- 
dent Andrei Sakharov. 

Knopf is a go-ahead publishing house 
that will get world attention for certain 
if these fragments appear in book-form 
under its imprint. A book Sakharov’s 
wife, Yelena Bonner, wrote whilst she 
was in the West is shortly to be pu- 
blished by Knopf. 

Solzhenitsyn's thick volume Novem- 
ber 191 6 is another book giving insights 
into Russian politics. 

It is interesting to note that generally 
political themes of this kind were not of 
so much interest at this year's Fair. 

The days of ideological confrontation 
with the assistance of sensational books 
are perhaps not finished but pushed 
aside for the time being. 

There were two sensations in interna- 
tional publishing just before the Fair be- 
gan. and Frankfurt is very much in- 
volved internationally. 

Bertelsmann of Giitersloh bought up 
the American publishing giant Double- 



Frankfurt peace prize for Bartoszewski 

Polish historian and publicist Wladyslaw Bartoszewski (right) Is congratulat- 
ed by Federal President Richard von Welzsfioker (left) In Frankfurt on being 
awarded the German Booksellers Association's peace prize. The Associa- 
tion's chairman, GUnther Christiansen (centre), looks on. The prize, worth 
DM26,000, Is awarded annually In conjunction with the Frankfurt Book Fair. 
Bartoszewski, 64, was honoured as a pioneer of reconciliation between Po- 
land and Germany. Ha was Imprisoned In Auschwitz by the Nazis and in- 
terned In Poland as a member of Solidarity. { Photo: dpaj 


day for a lot of money, some say too 
much.. . 

. Bertelsmann executives were full of 
pride at this sensational coup, and were 
just as happy that their coup occurred at 
the same lime as another 

The British giant Penguin Books 
j bought up the pocket-book giant New 
j American Library. They feared [hat the 
word would get around thai "the Huns 
are conquering New York.” The British 
also know how lo put the fear of God in- 
; to their American cousins.. 

1 Increasing the Periguin llit' by 3,000 
• New American Library titles is rid trifle. 
:The acquisition of Doub]cday has mftdc 
: Bertelsmann the world's largest media 
; organisation. 

Doubleday men have great hopes that 
j there will be a repeat of the Bantam 
iBooks success after Bertelsmann look 
! over this imprint ten years ago. 
v. They hope that Bertelsmann wilL.be 


able to put the ailing publishing house 
on the Hudson River back oil its feet. 
The imprint's image was shattered a 
long time ago. Many have been sacked 
and veteran editors have Inst a lot of 
gruuiui that ileriulainajm people must 
recover with industry and tact. 

Doubleday is like an American ver- 
sion of Bertelsmann: both houses oper- 
ate book clubs, publish paperbacks, sell 
books and print. For this reason Dou- 
bleday will be tnken over section by sec- 
tion. 

Anyone who casts his eyes on the 
American market has to conquer il first 
before any profits can be made. 

The Doublcday team at the Frankfurt 
Book Fair must have been surprised lo 
learn that on the way over they had been 
bought up. 

They must have heaved a sigh of re- 
lief when Bertelsmann staff met them on 
the Doubleday stand, not to fire them 
but to talk about books. 

■ The Bertelsmann and Penguin deals 
involved billions of dcutschemarks. In 
addition Bertelsmann have recently ac- 
quired the RCA record label plus the 
record club. 

The figures in these deals put Lord 
Weidcnfeid’s efforts to get his hands on 
Grove Press with the aid of private 
. funds very much in the shade r- Lord 
Weidenfeld of Weidenfeld & Nicholson 
of London. 

The reported $5Um purchase price 
for Grove Press would have been swnl- 
■ lowed up in launching nn English-lan- 
guage Geo, which Bertelsmann risked 
\ doing. , ■ : ' 

What is important in these major pu- 
' blishing house deals, and' consoling, is 
, that tfye purchasers arc publishers. . t 

Bantam used to have the Italian car 
| firm Fiat as a feather in its.bap. The Ital- 
ians just wanted to invest without lin- 
| derstnnd Ing anything About publishing. 

• Because Bantam did riot prove lo be a 
' gold mine |hc iippriql|Yffls shed to ( the 
' Germans, who weije better able to make 

! itiuccepfiil.. V: 

! The West German publishing scene 
iseems .to.be very., tame.. beside these 


sensational developments; but there 
are two personnel changes t»» be re- 
ported. 

The prestigious Munich literature 
publisher llanscr has a new head to re- 
place veteran editor Michael Ki tiger. 

One of the largest publishing ag- 
glomerations. the Fleissner Group, 
ihm has for some time controlled the 
whole Ullsiein-Propyliien organisa- 
tion, has found a new Coordinator. 
Gert Frederking. 


Marketing supremo 


He was sales director with Molden, 
Goldmann and Schneider. He will he re- 
sponsible for the thirty (or more?) 
Fleissner Group publishing pro- 
grammes. The Group's list has become 
more and more an impressive catch- 
ment tank for less impressive titles. 

Just whether a coodinator can breath 
life into such a publishing programme is 
doubtful. 

Personnel changes of this kind have 
very 1 little influence on sales curves up- 
wards. Publishing giant takeovers unset- 
tle readers less than they do the stock 
market. 

The worries that television has given 
book publishing for years — and televi- 
sion is inimical lo reading — seem to 
have been calmed a little. 

Prophets of doom,;^lio for years have 
predicted the death qf the bpdk and the 
end to reading, have been denounced, 
from time to time as kill-joys. 

The increased turnover of the book 
trade and a further.irtcreaselinithc num- 
ber of new .publications indicates con- 
fidence. This .does not reflexi on the 
quality of the books published but sim-i 
ply on snles dppof iunitles.. \ 

The crinsoJatldrijiB tjipt tlie'Trankfurf 
Book falf iftvbrV&ii to .promote li4 
terature .btjft ^alher to promote: book4 
j. and thei^mkirf^ution. Arid that is doing 

| a lot * Albrecht Roe.teler j 

. (Slidtlcu tscliti Zcltuug, Munich, 7 October. 1 986) 
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Oil firms hard-sell unleaded petrol, 
earn welcome windfall profits 


19. October 1986 -No . i 247 

In reality, unleaded super doesn't ^ 
more to manufacture at all. Jt sim _ 
alower octane rating (95 as agaiTgJ 


K arl- Wilhelm Lott of Deutsche Shell 
in Hamburg scoffs at German mo- 
torists. "Some will drive miles for petrol 
selling at a pfennig less per litre," he 
says, "yet can’t be bothered to save two 
pfennigs a litre at their local fiiiine sta- 
tion." 

The, reference is. to u nleaded petrol. It 
is taxed at a lower rote than the conven- 
tional leaded variety and has been 
cheaper at the pump since the New 
Year. Yet most motorists give it a wide 
berth. 

This irks the oil companies. They 
have invested heavily in making un- 
leaded petrol available all over the 
country — and not just to sell it by the 
gill, Lott says. 

The Mineral Oil Association's Peter 
ScJiItf ter says the industry has spent 
roughly DM1.2bn on converting filling 
stations and expanding refinery and sto- 
rage capacities. 

Unleaded premium grade is now 
availnble at roughly 10,000 of the coun- 
try's 18,000 filling stations! 6,500 of 
which also sell unleaded super. 

Only 12 per cent 

Over half the cars now driving on 
German roads can be run without diffi- 
culty on unleaded petrol, says the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency’s Gernot 
Mttller. But ULP has only n 1 2-per-cent 
share of the market. 

“People are simply not sure where 
they stand," Lott says. Carmakers and 
garage mechanics have not told them a 
straight. story. 

What they have been told about un- 
leaded petrol is riddled with contradic- 
tions and too complicated to make plain 
sense. 

Motorists are repeatedly advised to 
switch to ULP but to Till their tanks with 
leaded petrol periodically. They find 
this advice extremely suspicious. 

Fearing their engines might be da- 
maged by unleaded petrol, they stick to 
the dearer, leaded variety. This year 
they will be earning the Finance Minis- 
ter a DM 700m windfall, says ADAC, 
the Munich-based automobile club. 

The duly charged on unleaded petrol 
is 46 pfennigs per litre, as against 53 
pfennigs on leaded. This difference, 
multiplied by- the dearer motor fuel un? 



necessarily bought by ill-informed and 
worried motorists, is the DM700m esti- 
mated by the ADAC. 

The lower duty on ULP having failed 
to hnve the desired effect, the oil firms 
hove decided on moves of their own to 
. sell the unloved but environmentally A 1 
three-letter word. . 

In mid-September they almost simul- 
taneously introduced an “unleaded 
guarantee” scheme by which motorists 
are tojd at the filling station whether 
theircar can be run on ULP. 

At Esso stations, for instance, a few 
data from the car’s registration papers 
are ail thnl is needed. They are mailed to 
the technical department at head office 
in Hamburg. 

If the car is found to be suitable for 
running on ULP, the motorist will be 
supplied with a three-year written guar- 
antee with an inspection booklet and 
vignette. 

If engine trouble occurs during this 
period for which unleaded petrol is to 
blame, Esso guarantees to foot the re- 
pair bill. 

BP calls a similar scheme its “envi- 
ronmental pass.” Aral has an ULP guar- 
antee, card, Shell an ULP pass. All guar- 
antee the engine foe three years against 
damage from unleaded petrol. 

In Aral’s case it is a 100,000km guar- 
antee, or up to five years. 

Unlike Esso, other oil firms have 
guarantee cards issued by filling station 
staff. Aral and Shell run a special tele- 
phone service to brief filling stations. 

Staff can ring it daily between 6 a.rn. 
and 1 0 p.m. for the price of a local call 
for advice in cases where the garage 
hand is in doubt. 

“There is keen interest and we are re- 
ceiving many enquiries," says Aral’s 
Gunter Schliiter. “The pass is selling 
like hot cakes.” says Esso’s Elisabeth 
Klass. "We are issuing several thousand 
a day.” 

Shell's Karl- Wilhelm Lott is delighted 
to report unleaded sales up and rising 
rapidly. Unleaded petrol used to have 
nine per cent of the market and has in- 
creased its share to 1 2 per cent in a mat- 
ter of weeks. 


“The guarantee has done the trick,” 
Lott says. But how good is it? Bernhard 
Kuckertz of ADAC’s North Rhine re- 
gion in Cologne is sceptical. 

“You simply can’t prove that a specif- 
ic variety of fuel is to blame for engine 
damage,” he says. Yet the onus is on the 
motorist to prove ULP is to blame if he 
is to claim on the guarantee. 

Kuckertz sees the whole idea as just a 
bid to persuade motorists to tank only 
one brand of fuel. The oil firms' guaran- 
tees naturally only apply if motorists use 
their fuel only. 

Just ‘hot air 1 


The booklet that comes with the pass 
contains pages to be stamped every time 
the tank is filled. 

The EPA’s Gernot Muller, a chemist, 
says the oil firms’ ULP guarantees are 
just “hot air." 

He is nil in favour of more unleaded 
petrol being sold as a result. Leaded pe- 
trol releases 0.15 grams of lead per litre 
into the atmosphere, totalling roughly 
4,500 tonnes of lead a year that contam- 
inates soil, plants, food and the human 
body. 

Yet he feels the oil firms’ guarantee 
schemes are worthless. Fuel grades nnd 
qualities arc standardised. The DIN 
51607 standard is the only guarantee 
motorists need. 

Its specifications were jointly agreed 
by the oil industry and motor manufac- 
turers. Petrol pumps with a DIN 51607 
sticker are all that motorists need to rely 
on. 

Hans-Jiirgen Billigmann of the Con- 
sumers Association in Bonn sees the oil 
firms’ ULP guarantee schemes as merer 
ly a sales campaign using environmental 
arguments as a sales pitch. 

As long as oil duty is staggered, oil 
firms earn more from selling unleaded 
than leaded petrol. Arguing that ULP 
costs them more to make, they pass on 
to motorists only two pfennigs of the se- 
ven pfennigs per litre they save in oil 
duty on a litre of unleaded. , ■ 

Tlie Finance Ministry nets a windfall 
seven pfennigs per litre from motorists 
who could run their cars on ULP but 
don’t. The oil firms net five pfennigs per 
litre from motorists who buy ULP ns 
long as the tax differential exists. 


whereas premium-grade^ UL pW 
■ dose of anti-pinking addlHva 
claimed to increase the cost. W 
Aral’s Peter Wilms complains that h 
thirds of this extra cost is due to dh£ 
non. Filling stations have to be SUp 2 
with nnd to stock and store four enE 
fuel, as against two. Tankers need to t 
cleansed more often too. 

This last claim isn't true, u** 
petrol is allowed to contain a 
0.013 grams of lead per litre. Thisnrn- 1 
vision was made specifically to av I 

the need to run two separate distribo- 
tion systems. 

So tankers don’t need to be cleans^ 
every time they are filled with a dilfo. 
ent grade of fuel, and spot checks d 
tankers last year revealed that ULP 
samples regularly contained betweea 
0.004 and 0.008 grams of lead per litre 
Selling unleaded petrol can’t be as 
unprofitable os the oil fi rms lameal. 
Otherwise they wouldn’t be selling it as 
keenly as they are. . 

They initially favoured a ban on leaded 
premium-grade petrol, as backed by ike 
Federal government and several tinder 
and enforced in Austria and Swzerfend. 

That would have enabled filling swws 
to dispense with one of the \w> em 
pumps. Instead, they have heavily invested 
in converting filling stations from two to 
four pumps (not including diesel). 

A ban on leaded premium grade 
would make much of this invesimeu 
unnecessary, so it is now, Herr Loti 
says, too late for a ban. 

The government would, he says, I* 
better advised to maintain the oil duty 
differential beyond 1989. Lower duts* 
on ULP is planned only as a temponn 
measure and is due to expire at theiii 
of March 1989. But the oil firms houM 
be happy to see it retained for longet. 

Roland Kirbach 
(Die Zcil, Hamburg. .1 Ociobcr IWI 


US breakthrough 

Continued from page 8 

cally and politically independent. The 
participating governments have demon- 
strated that cooperation between the var- 
ious partner countries not only works but 
can be successful. This increases the 
Community’s self-confidence. 

The outlook is rosy. The financial 
support given lias proven to be worth- 
while. In a few years if all. goes well ^ 
Airbus will be out of the red. 

.... ... Inge 

■ ■ (Ntirnbcrgcr Nuchrichten, 7 Ocioto 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany 




Q&utsefi^TnduStK 






Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs bv 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: ■ 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1 ,400 pages A4, Indexed In . 
English and French. 

Price: DM98.44 post free In 
Germany, DM107 elf abroad. 

Air mall extra. . . 


Order direct from us or fronh 1 
your' regular bookseller.'; 1 
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Tubingen pellets lay rabid fox’s ghost 
over much of Germany 


A Tubingen rabies vaccine laid out in 
pellet form. has virtually broken the 
chain of infection among foxes in wide 
areas of Germany. 

Rabies pellets, 1 .6 million so far, have 
helped to lay the ghost of the rabid fox 
ss a spreader of, incurable disease. . 

The fox in this role is not just part of 
folk lore and legend. Foxes definitely 
spread rabies, an epidemic disease de- 
scribed by Aristotle in the 4th century 
BC. . 

The writer has been out walking with 
his dog in the Bavarian countryside and 
met a fox in the midday sun. Unusually, 
the (ox stood his ground until, he was 
scared away by a stone. 

Even then, he didn't simply turn tail, 
merely slinking reluctantly into (he 
grass until the telltale tip qf his brush 
vanished from view. 

Hours later a fox was reported to 
have bitten a dog and its owner outside 
their home in a nearby village. Within 
hours the symptoms were unmistakable 
and the dog had to be put down. 

This high-noon anecdote, a tale of 
man versus beast reminiscent of Hem- 
ingway, is told merely to show that ra- 
bies is still an ever-present menace. 

But its days may be numbered. Pro- 
fessor Lothar Schneider and his 
Tubingen University team will soon 
have vaccinated foxes over a quarter of 
the country's surface area. 

Pellets have alreadv been Inid out in 
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about 20 per cent of Bavaria, for in- 
stance, making so many foxes rabies-re- 
sistant that the chain of infection Jms 
been broken..,, . ^ ’V 

In these areas. Professor Schneider 
says, rabies has been eliminated.. The 
idea would, have been wishful thinking 
before his field trials. . , 

Foresters, huntsmen and other enthu- 
siastic volunteers have laid out 1, 6m 
pellets over 23.6 per cent of the country 

in 30 campaigns. 

A spokesman for the Bonn Agricul- 
ture Ministry says the vulunlccrs lire en- 
thusiastic because they much prefer pel- 
lets to pumping Prussic acid gn.s down 
foxes* lairs. 

The pellet vaccine, SAD B 19 
Tubingen, doesn't barbarically gas the 
vixen and her 6-13 young; it just vacci- 
nates them and makes them immune for 
up to 13 months. 

Field trials have proved that the vac- 
cine doesn't kill other animals, such as 
wild boars, pine martens and other 
carnivores, that happen to feed on a pel- 
let or two. 

When the animal sinks its teeth into a 
tasty pellet two millilitres of vaccine are 
released into its mouth and throat, finil- 
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ing their way into'thc blood via minute 
cuts. Four weeks later the animal is im- 
mune to rabies. 

Foxes were the obvious target, ac- 
counting for 78 per cent of recorded ra- 
bies cases. They have no natural en- 
emies in Germany and arc fairly numer- 
ous (up to five per hectare)/ 

■ What is more, they aren't loners like 
thewolf. Thefox is a model father,' shares 
ing its -prey with the vixen and their 
young. 

Rabid foxes inevitably infect other 
wild and domestic animals, such as dai- 
ry cattle in pasture. 

Symptoms take up to six weeks to oc- 
cur, affecting the central nervous system 
and causing painful death. 

By virtue of a pioneering achieve- 
ment 1U0 years ago rabies has long 
ceased to be the killer among humans it 
once was. 

In July 1885 Louis Pasteur tried out 
his first rabies vaccine on a farmhund, 
Joseph Meister, who had been bitten by 
a rabid wolf and faced certain death. 

The vaccine made him immune and 
he survived, while Pasteur discovered 
what he had been looking for: a scrum 
for prevention, not cure. 

His scrum was taken from the bone 
marrow of rabid rabbits. It paved the 
way for rabies vaccination of dogs. 

That eliminated man’s best friend as 
the domestic source of a disease thut for 
centuries had been a scourge, sweeping 
htirupc in successive epidemics. 

Attempts to vnccinate wild animals 
were less successful. Even in advanced 
Europe rabies has defied bids to elimin- 
ate it over the past 3t) years. 

In 1984 there were 23.810 reported 
cases in Europe, plus an estimated 90 
per cent unreported. Last year over 

8.000 cases were reported in the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany. 

The World Health Organisation 
(WHO) launched an international re- 
search campaign in 1972 when Swiss 
and German research scientists deve- 
loped a vaccine that remained effective 
on the ground for up to a fortnight even 
at temperatures of 34' C. 

The Tubingen team has worked on 
foxes for three years, showing how the 
vaccine can most effectively be adminis- 
tered to them. 

Until autumn 1985 the vaccine was 
injected by hand into chicken heads as 
bait. They were then replaced by ma- 
chine-filled pellets of fishmeal and ani- 
mal fat. 

The result was a dramatic increase in 
the rate at ..which ground' could be 
covered. 

Between 1983 and spring 1985 

435.000 tit-bits were laid out. Lost spr- 
ing alone 700,000 pellets were spread. 

Surprisingly, they took to : the pellets 
even more enthusiastically than to the 
chicken heads, •’ 

• Of (he foxes killed' and checked, 1 58 
per cent had on average eaten prepared 
chicken' heads and become immune to' 
rablcsj ; Whereas 74 per cent have 1 been 
found to hdve eaten the Tilblngen pel- 
lets. ■■ 

This figure Is within a hair's breadth 
of Professor Schneider's target, “When 
three olxt of four foxes are -immune and 
can no longer transmit the disease," he 
says', i*we will have largely succeeded (in 
eliminatihg rabies)." ' • “ 1 

■ fadlate<3 infect 6d animalsmay remain, 1 


but the epidemic will be over in nii(e 
months, so a second dose of pellets is 
often all that is needed in areas where 
epidemics are infrequent. 

- Eliminating the disease is less easy in 
areas such as Baden- Wiir item berg, the 
Taunus, Siegerloitd and Wcsterwald re- 
gions, where fox populations are high 
and rabies is frequent. 

In these areas pellets will be spread 
twice a year, in spring and autumn, for 
three years. Huntsmen will shoulder ref- 
rigerated bags of vaccine pellets and 
drop them 1 5 to the square kilometre in 
woods where foxes are known to live. 

Border nreas such as thq 65km in 
Schleswig-Holstein where the Elbe is 
not the boundary with the GDR need 
special attention. Pellets will need to be 
laid out regularly along a cordon sanitairc 
to vaccirtatfe foxes from over the border. 

Last spring an observer from the 
GDR showed keen interest in the pellet 
campaign near Ratzebur^ south of 
Liibock and bordering on the GDR. 

■He wanted to know what progress the 
Ltintler were making with the pellets, 
which cost them (and the taxpayer) 
roughly DM 1 each. 

Italy was first to experiment with the 
Tubingen pellets, followed last spring 
by Austria. Benelux and France have 
followed suit after initially fearing living 
viruses might prove a forest time bomb. 

Professor Schneider is fnr from jubi- 
lant. “We now know we .can eradicate 
rabies in large .areas," he says, "but, .we 
don't yet know how we can keep the dis- 
ease at bay when immunity wears off 
and infected animals bring it back.” 

In Bavaria lie has already had to “rc- 
vaccinate" a border area where rabid 
foxes had sneaked across from Austria. 

Professor Schneider and his team have 
yet in consider the possible consequences 
of success. Foxes are adaptable and have 
been known to move into the suburbs. 

In outer London they regularly rum- 
mage through the contents of dustbins 
in their quest for food. 

Rahics kills up to three out of four 
foxes. The higher immune population 
could soon become mangy. 

Professor Schneider feels it is hard to 
say what the higher population might 
lead to, but he will hear nothing of a 
hunting journal’s claim that rabies is es- 
sential, keeping the fox population 
down by “natural” means. 

The Tubingen team are no longer 
prepared even to discuss this line of ar- 
gument. Between 1951 and 1976, they 
say, L3 people died of rabies in Geri 
many: 12 in the Federal Republic and 
one in the GDR. Wolfgang Feucln 

(Deutsches AUgcmeincs Sonntagstilatl, 
Ham bun;, 5 October 1986) 

Continued from page 1 0 

dividual north German artists. The old 
adage that less would have been more 
springs to mind. . . . • 

Thorsten Rodiek, the young director 
of the Kunsthalle, will , have ample op- 
portunities of holding exhibitions to ex-; 
pand the scope of Nanqen’s collection. 

In the fipn). analysis it will for him to 
decide \yhai becomes, of (he Kunsthalle. 
Will ij be a meeting place with new art, a 
living art centre, or just a provincial mu- 
seum? 

Asked whether he deserved, thanks 
for setting up his museum,. Nannen said 
he hod made ng, sacrificed and galnefJ 
more than he had g)veh. 

He would soon be. 7)3 , and couldn’t 
take it with him when lie went. Besides, 
he foil leks at homb'lh a houke in ike Ba- 
hamas' than when going found Eirjden 
market on a Saturday. morning, ' ’ 

•: ' : 5 ’ ' 'Maliana Hanstein 

' * 1 1 .. (Dii WcIt, Bonn.i&dciblict 
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Gruner + Jahr launch new-look Hamburg 


H amburg publishing house Grunei; + 
Ja|ir has bouglu the, Hamburg, ta- 
bloid Morgenpost, formerly owned by 
the Social Democrats, then by Swiss bu- 
sinessmen, 

Gruner + Jahr, that includes such 
profit-making magazines as Stern, Bri- 
gitte,, Geo and . Capital in its stable, is 
part of the ginnt Bertelsmann group. 

The Hamburg magazine giant recent- 
ly sent out a telex to the press saying 
that a press conference would shortly be 
called to present (he rc-vampcd Ham- 
burg morning daily. 

• 1 lie reason for the haste was that the 
Inuucli dule of- the re-vamped paper had 
been brought forward. - i 
Just before this the Springer group 
announced that it had token up a 49 per 
cent interest in the ; Kiefer Nachrichten, 
the dnily published in the nearby capital 
of the state of Schleswig-Holstein, Kiel. 

Observers of the Oei*hian press scene 
had been expect lug this. 

The ^lenl was' worth' while, for with a 
circulation of 1 10,000 the Kieler Nach - 
richien is one of the top dilily newspa-i 
pers in Germany's most northerly stale. ‘ 
The acquisition of the, Kiel paper rep- 
resented a , consider able . increase in 
Springer's interests in Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, where the group already has a 
very solid base. 

It has holdings in the Liibeqker Nach- 
richten, the Ehmhorner Nachrichten, 
the Pinnebetger Tageblatt and the Ber- 
gedorfer Zeitung, 

Furthermore the. Springer Hamburg 
papers Biid, Die Weit and Hamburger 
Abendbiatt are extensively read in 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

To this can be added the substantial 
share Springer has in the new commer-' 
cial radio station Radio Schleswig-Hol- 
stein (RSH). ■ 

Even before the purchase of the 49 
per cent in the Kiefer Nachrichten 
SpringeF was either directly or indirect- 
ly the largest < shareholder in Radio 
Schleswig-Holstein and Kieler Nach- 
richten has added a further 18 per cent 
to its holding. 

Opponents of this increase in Spring- 
er media power have turned to the 
Monopolies Commission : in Berlin. 
They include the West German Journal- 
ists Association, which regards the ac- 
quisition of the -holding in the Kiel 
newspaper by Springer as n dangerous 

further step in media concentration. 

Bjorn Engholm; leader of the Schles- 
wig-Holstein Social Democrats, has 
called for an amendment to monopolies 
legislation specifying “multi-media con- 
centration" as undesirable. 

According to Engholm large media 
groups are trying to create. a favourable 
Jumping-off posjiion for themselves in 
future markets for commercial radio 
and television by buying and selling lo- 
cal mid regional newspapers. '' 

Springer's move ip to the Kieler Nach- 
richten will have scarcely any influence 
on the contents of thc.poper. " ''' 

It If* one of the most important con- 
servative dailies in Schleswig-Holstein. 


It is. more ■ closely linked to former 
Schleswig-Holstein premier (now Bonn 
Finance Minister) Gerhard Stoltenberg 
than to his successor in Kiel, Uwe Bar- 
schel. 

It was obvious that Gruner 4- Jahr 
were not prepared to wait for the next 
Springer thrust forward.. For sometime 
it has been rumoured, that the newspa- 
per giant was planning to publish anew 
newspaper in Hamburg to compete with 
Gruner + Jahr. 

A re-vamped Morgen post was to have 
been launched at the beginning of next 
year, but because of the Springer threat 
the launch was brought forward. 

Gruner .+ Jahr boss. Gerd Schulte- 
Hillen assured, a press conference that 
fear of Springer was not the driving for- 
ce for bringing the launch forward. Pre- 
parations for it had gone faster than had 
been originally expected. 

■A major pre-launch advertising cam- 
paign: was dispensed with and the disad- 
vantageous location .of (he editorial of- 
fices on the outskirts of the city and the 
early printing deadlines were retained. 

: Instead, the new- Morgenpost was sold 
for three days for only 1 0 pfennigs per 
copy. It has since cost 50 pfennigs. 

. .The daily will not be a direct compe- 
titor with Springer's Biid Zeitung. It is a 
peculiar mixture of magazine-type pu- 
blishing with an accent on what is going 
on inHamburg. 

The new editor 7 in-chief is Jiirgen 
Juckel. 59. formerly night editor of the 
Frankfurt Abendposi. 

He said the aim was to produce a "lib- 


eral" paper in the sense that it was open 
to political views from all sides. Well- 
known commentators from all political 
persuasions Will write for the paper. 

Juckel said: “We want to penetrate an 
intellectual market." But spicy popular- 
press themes would be followed up, but 
in a more gentle manner than, is usual 
with tabloids. 

Events would not be blown up too 
much. The newspaper was aimed at the 
whole family arid’ could be taken Into 
the house without running the risk that 
the contents would be unsuitable for the 
home. 

It Would cling to the traditional whilst 
at the same time having a touch of the 
radical about it. 

Gruner + Jahr executives expect that 
within three to five years the circulation 
will be increased from the current 
150,000 to 200,000. 

The formal is just n little larger than 
A4. . 

Gruner + Jahr have calculated that 
the paper will be running in the black, 
concentrating in the main on Hamburg. 

Springer controls 83 per cent of the 
daily newspaper market 1 in. Hamburg. 
There -is keen interest in what Springer's 
reaction will be to the speeded-up 
launch. 

It seems that the struggle among the' 
giant publishing houses is going to reach 
new heights in the north. But the small 
publishing houses will have .nothing to 
laugh about whilst this struggle is on. 

Karsien J’/og 

( Hannovcrschc Allgemeine, 25 September ly»6) 


Publisher 
Franz Burda 
dies at 83 

F ranz Burda, one of West Germany’s 
most distinguished magazine pu- 
blishers, has died in Offenburg aged 83. 

. Dr Burda launched his first publica- 
tion in 1927. After his father's death in 
1929 he took over the printing woi;ks. It 
then had a payroll of three. 

The Burda publishing . house has 
developed from .these beginnings to. a 
magazine empire . that now employs 

DM984 3nd ^ safes!? l ast year, of 

Franz Burda.was born in Philipps- 
burg m 1903. He joined his father's 

printing works in Offenburg in 1923. 

He went to university to study politi- 
cal, science. When he had gained a doc- 
l orate he returned to.the printing works 
to earn a qualification as a master printer. 

In 1973 he. brought his three sons in- 
to the management of Burda GmbH. : 

.• He constantly said. that there. .was a 
great future for the printed media. “We 
shall find ways and means tq maintain 
our position at the end of (he 1980s in a 
very much changed communications in- 
dustry,” he said on his 80th birthday in 

1.983,, . ! ,, , 

; Thai was the .year jn which. Burda 
took up a 34-9 per cent, interest, in the 
Axel Springer publishing house.: ... ,, 

■ Up to his death Frmvz Burda took an 
active interest in the, affairs of. the pu- 
blishing ..house,. Jn. 1)980.. the .cultural 



1 Franz Burda 

(Photo: dpa) 

magazine Pan, a brainchild of his, ap- 
peared. | • . . 

Frani-Burda and his. wife Aenhe were 
both personalities' in' the 1 magazine pu-*-- 
blishing industry. 

Franz Burda was the last of thepio-.' 
ncers who re-built the German publish-’ 
ing and printing industry under German 
management after the last war. 

During his UFe he was given many ho- 
nours. In 1950 he was made a senator of 
the Karlsruhe Technical University. 

On his 75th birthday he was awarded 
th£ sash to the Federal Order of Merit 
and made an honorary professor of 
Vienna University. 

, He was also well-known as an art 
lover and patron of the arts. 

' • (Hapdojsblau, Dljssekjqd, ! psipher 1986) 
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Daily papers 

employ more 
despite TV 

<9cheva('An3ttgtr 


T 1 1 num ber of journalists in Wea 
X Germany has increased, accord^ 
to the president of the n ews J 
owners association, Rolf Terheyden 
Speaking at the' association’s ahnirf 
conference in Travemiinde he said ih 
there were about 25,000 journalists r* 
ployed in West Germany’s media, m 
1 1,000 of them on newspapers. ' 

There are now more people employ- 
ed in the country’s daily press thus 
there were when tfelevisirin was intro- 
duced, Terheyden said. 

Over the past ten years daily and 
weekly papers have increased iheif edi- 
torial staffs by more than 2,500. 

Terheyden said: “If you want to tow 
sophisticated journalism you fare to 
look after the young peop/e u? the pro- 
fession.'’ 

The' newspaper hai" new More 
trained so many young journalise as in the 
past few years. Terheyden said there were 
currently about 1,500 under training, 
about 90 per cent of them on newspaper?. 

There has also been a large numbered 
jobs cheated in the establishment ani 
extension of reporting among commer 
cial radio stations. ' 

Journalists haVe been taken on h 
commercial radio stations in Schleswe- 
Holstein, Bavaria, Rhineland- Palatine 
and newspapers that have televisions 
terests. 

Terheyden confirmed that more to 
'. 500 new jobs for journalists had been 
created in the new media. 

Otto Esser, chairman of the West 
German employers association, said the 
outlook for further growth of West Ger- 
man industry was good. 

He based his assessment on the fa- 
vourable investment situation in the 
country, the shift of economic buoyancy 
from exports to the domestic market 
and a continued improvement in the la- 
bour market. 

He said that conditions were such 

• that a continued drop in unentploymetii 
could be expected. 

The extent to which unemployment 
would continue to decline and the esf; 
ept to,' which :the difference bet**® 
supply arid demand on the labour fl 3 *' 
ket could be overcome depend 0 
.continued economic growth. . 

• Down'. south unemployment hw « 
some places been almost elim ,n ® 
whilst in the north the drop in the jew 
less nuriiber was sluggish. '• 

Welcoming West German newspapff 
owners to Travemiinde -ifif P renuer °, 
.Schleswig-Holstein, Uwe Barscno 
(CD.U), said that the West Oerms» 
newspaper industry would wilhsta 
: the; challenge of the new media. , 

He based his view on the f aC * * 
over the past ten years daily neWS jf^ 
circulations had not been reduced, 
deed readers have shown an Increas og 
interest in local news. . . 

Furthermore newspaper publish “1 
houses had introduced many inn ^; 
ations fundamentally changing new$P*' 
per production, . ... 

Newspapers now met people’s demaj^ 
for information more appropriately 
any other of the media. dpo * 

, (Qon$o4^ wigpr, Bopn.l 
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Prostitutes 
list their 
grievances 

W est Germany seems to be a very 
tolerant country as regards prosti- 
tution, but that does not mean it's para- 
dise," said Pieke Biermann, the West 
German representative tq the Second 
Prostitutes Conference in Brussels. 

: The Conference, organised by Green 
and Alternative Party MEPs and the 
Committee for the Rights of Prostitutes, 
produced a circular letter for health au- 
thorities in West Germany and Berlin. In 
it the organisers expressed surprise that 
health safeguards for prostitutes were ap- 
plied by compulsory health examinations 
rather than through the use of condoms. 

' The congress also called upon West 
Germany to abolish restricted zones in 
cities. 

Feminist organisations were called 
upon to support prostitutes’ demands 
for social security, the right to bring up 
their children, protection by the police 
and the courts against rape as with other 
women and the dismantling of all spe- 
cial regulations concerning prostitutes. 

The conference in effect re-echoed 
the points made in the World Charter 
for the Rights of Prostitutes drawn up in 
Amsterdam last year. 

It was then decided that prostitutes 
“should pay taxes on the same basis as 
other self-employed people." 

There were differences of opinion 
amongAtaPwotnen taking part in tho^oona^ 
forcnce, however, on this and the subject 
of compulsory insurance contributions. 

The conference called for severe pun- 
ishments for persons who forced girls 
and adolescents into prostitution. 

In addition rehabilitation courses 
were demanded for drug-addicts and 
re-training programmes for prostitutes 
who wanted to get out of the profession. 

Erich Hauser 

(Frankfurter Rundschau. 4 October 1986) 


Happy on their 
own at home 

W omen prefer to be at home alone oc- 
casionally and they know what to do 
with themselves better than men when 
alone, according to a survey conducted by 
the women's magazine Brigitte. 

Of the 1 ,000 women and men questioned 
for the survey by the Sample Institute, 
Molln, 80- per cent of women and 7Q. per 
cent of the men said that they preferred to 
have an hour or two at home alone. 

When such an opportunity occurs 
women like to read most of all or get on 
with theft household chores. Half the 
women in the survey said they enjoyed 
settling down with a book or a ; magazine 
on a free rainy Saturday afternoon. 

Men prefer to watch television and 
ignore the vacuum cleaner and the 
saucepans. 

Television came second among the 
women (49 per cent), then listening to 
stereo music (43 per cent). 

Men prefer television most of all t— 
56 per cent listed the box as their means 
of relaxation 

Then they like listening to classical or 
pop music (45. per cent) orturning to 
the printed word (44 per cent). 


T he Second International Prostitutes 
Conference took place in Brussels 
at the invitation of Green members of 
the European Parliament. 

It was attended by 180 prostitutes 
from 16 countries. 

Only Green members of the Euro- 
pean Parliament were associated with 
the Brussels conference; the rest of the 
Strasbourg Parliament kept its distance. 

Two MEPs from puritanical Britain 
protested, unsuccessfully, about the un- 
wanted guests in the Parliament build- 
ing in Brussels' rue Belliard. 

The conference took place behind 
closed ddors with only the Grgens and 
their associates in the Alternative Party 
invited to attend. 

A member of the Greens’ office staff 
in Brussels complained that the media 
had never before taken so much interest 
in the activities of the party in the Euro- 
pean Parliament. 

His office door was blocked by radio 
journalists with recorders at the ready 
to tape interviews and by cameramen 
and sound technicians from television 
stations. Telephones jangled whilst re- 
porters swopped tips with one another. 

Correspondents from Ankara, Cop- 
enhagen and New York, normally un- 
aware that a European Parliament exist- 


STUTTGARTER 

ZEITUNG 


ed, stood in a queue round the desk or 
the Greens' parliamentary party spokes- 
man seeking an interview. 

A small group of Asian girls tripped 
daintily through all this nuisy chaos. 

With some irritation a member of the 
European Pniliutneiti secretarial said. 
*We' are getting calls from ail over the 
world.” But the European Parliament 
has nothing to do witli the conference. 

A spokesman for the Parliament’s se- 
cretarial said that parties in (he Parlia- 
ment could invite whoever they wanted. 
As he said this lie looked on the milling 
crowd of pressmen with mixed feelings. 

Peeping Toms at this conference 
would have only partly gut their mo- 
ney’s worth. Few of the women were 
conspicuously dressed or made up. 

Both sexes like to be idle for a lime. 
About a third of those questioned in the 
survey preferred to have nothing to do at 
all on such an afternoon. Many took a nap. 

One in five of the women questioned 
enjoyed a bath, but only nine per cent of 
the men. 

Women seemed to have the most ta- 
lent for knowing what to do with their 
leisure time. 

One in four women would tidy up the 
living-room, but only one in ten of the 
men. 

• .^ Sixteen per cent would turn to a 
cookbook and the saucepans, but only 
four per cent of the males. 

Thirteen per cent of the women 
claimed they would do some house- 
work, but only three per cent of the 
men. j 

More men would mess about in the 
garden (17 per cent) than women (13 
per cent). 

Knitting was- the choice for leisure 
time for 43 per cent of the women, and 
14 per cent confessed they liked to 
make long telephone calls. 

Six per cent of the men like to chatter 
away on the phone. 

. ■ The survey showed that ten per cent 1 
p t the hien drowned their lonelinCSsj 
.with alcoholic drinks; but only two per 
. -cent of the women.:' . ... . i 

• (LflbeckerNachrichtcn, 3Qclober 1 986) 


Streetwalkers of the world 
hog limelight in Brussels 


A third of them — only a few men 
were allowed to attend — were doctors, 
social workers, sociologists and politi- 
cians (all female, of course), involved in 
prostitutes' rights. 

There was nothing unusual, for in- 
stance, about Maria from Stuttgart, 22, 
pale, not made-up and wearing a silk 
overall suit. She did not look any differ- 
ent from others of the same age who arc 
studying, or working as secretaries or 
accounts clerks. 

When she spoke about her profession 
you would notice that she observed the 
world around her in a very common- 
sense .way. Her experiences had given 
her considerable insight into men. 

She lias been working in the profes- 
sion for the past three ydars and she 
wants to see that something is done in 
Brussels to “de-criminal isc” prostitu- 
tion: 

She said: “For me this is a job, just 
like any other." 

She has joined a Stuttgart women's 
group that struggles for prostitutes' 
rights and fights against the harassment 
prostitutes arc subjected to by the po- 
lice and officialdom. 

Marin said that she had come to Brus- 
sels to find out more from other women 
who followed (he same profession. 

She said: “You feel strange here at 
first when you arc here Tor the first time, 
but not so much as with other people” — 
meaning non-prbstitutes. 

Maria earns a lot of money. She said: 
Tin dear.” And she has no trouble with 
pimps. She said. "Pimps do not venture 
iu inicrierc with a woman who has her 
wits about her.” 

Maria was educated at high school 
and was able to talk to her colleagues at 
the Brussels conference in English and 
French. 

She takes a contrary view to the con- 
ference organisers about pimps and be- 
lieves that they should be severely pun- 
ished and that prostitutes should be giv- 
en better protection from their so-called 
"protectors.” 

She said: “If a woman gives evidence 
against a pimp, who is then all too often 
released from remand prison or given a 
light sentence, then the woman needs 
either a cosmetic surgeon or a coffin 
maker." 

Maria knows the risks of her profes- 
sion. “If you are not emotionally stable 
in this job you will go mad.” She does 
not dream the dream of a home and 
family. 

She wants to .carry on so long as she 
feels inclined to do so. She wants to 
change the conditions surrounding her 
profession, not the profession itself. : 

Like all her;colIeagues in Brussels she 
supports the World Chatter for the 
Rights of Prostitutes, drawn up at the 
First International Prostitutes Confer- 
ence in Amsterdam last year. 

The Charter called for “the de-qriip- 
inalisation of adult prostitution entered 
into by individual choice.*! 

The Dutch communist MEP Nel van 
Dejk who, as part of the Grocns-Altern- 
aiive Parly group in the European .Parl- 
iament has assisted with setting up the 
: prostitutes conference* riants to go fiir-! 
;ther.'- . • , ' * ... • / v-'- " J : 

' She wants to abolish punishment fdr 
pimping which, she believes, will make • 
it easier to separate prostitution frorii 
1 the criminal element. , ; . ' 

1 ; She was! u nable to say how the exploi- 
tation of prostitutes by pimps could 
' .then he avoided. . . : 


Maria from Stuttgart, who seemed a 
particularly self-assured member of the 
profession, said that she believed she 
was strong enough not lo fall prey to the 
criminal world. 

She is self-assured and sufficiently 
feminist in outlook to disregard the 
scorn society casts on her. . 

She believes that . discrimination 
against women who are prostitutes can- 
not be overcome by changing a few laws 
and regulations. Nevertheless things 
would be in some respects improved. 

She said: "If men were not brought up 
in such an emotional mess there would 
be no need for prostitution." 

There seemed to be considerable 
fear among prostitutes about society’s 
scorn, police harassment and reverige 
by pimps, even among those who were 
obviously prepared to do something 
about the situation in public and travel 
lo Brussels to try and grit something 
done about their rights. 

Thomas Gack 

(Siu i igaricr Zeitung. 3 Oclubur 1986) 

Miss Right must 
be faithful 
and not snore 

T he West Gcrmun male’s ideal wom- 
an must be faithful and not snore, 
according lo a survey by the tierinan- 
ianguogc edition of Playboy. 

More than 12,400 readers* replies 
were assessed by the magazine. 

Those who sent back reports said that 
their ideal woman "should on no ac- 
count*’ take hard drugs (96.2 per cent), 
belong to a sect (83.7 per cent), be un- 
faithful (72.9 per cent), lake part in a 
pornographic film (68.2 per cent), be a 
shoplifter (67.3 per cent), drink (53.3 
per cent) or snore (46.5 per cent). 

But only six per cent held anything 
against women who wore glasses and 
4.2 per cent were against women who 
knitted. Only 0.8 per cent of those who 
replied said that their ideal woman 
should not be a book- reader. 

The survey revealed a lot about what 
West German men expect from their 
women. 

Asked what hobbies they would want 
their partners to pursue, 80.7 per cent 
listed listening to music, but only 10.3 
per cent were in favour of their partners 
making music themselves. 

The list of hobbies included travel 
f70.9 pqr.cpnt) and going out to eat 
(70' 8 -peir .cent), which almost equalled 
cooking (66. 1 per cent). 

The survey showed that the, German 
male, despite many critics, is ho longer a 
“male chauvinist pig." 

‘ Only. 3.4 per, cent! said that the male 
should have the last wqrd In any discus- 
sion, whilst 86.7 per cent said that cou- 
ples should talk matters over together; 

. Naturally the Playboy survey tpuebed 
on how Womcit should be In' matters 
sexual. Sevetuy-uinie per cent said thb 
wojnan should be tender ^ arid ,?4.9 per 
: tent passionate. V ' ' ' 

■ V 1 Not every w^man is able to measure 
. . up!(o these demands, but “with. certain 
limitations” 4$9 per cent of the mein 
said (ha^ the ircurrCnt. partner was their 
“ideal "... dpa ' 

. (Frankfurter NnUoPreasc, 25 September 1986) 


